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THE PREFACE." 


THE fads advanced in the former 
part of my Appeal to the Public relating to 
the Riots in Birmingham having appeared. to 
myſelf, and my friends, incontrovertibly 
true, I did not, at the time that I wrote 
it, expect that I ſhould have any occaliou to 
trouble the world with another publication 
on a ſubject which to myſelf. muſt be ſuffi- 
ciently diſagreeable. But as not only have 
thoſe facts horn denied, but much additional 
cenſure been reflected upon me, and the 


Diſſenters, by the clergy of Birmingham, - 


who have employed the pen of Mr. Burn, I 
find myſelf under the neceſſity of engaging 
in a Ak cell op the termination of which I 
do not ſee, For I think myſelf bound in 
honour, and in duty to my fellow-ſufferers, 


not to withhold whatever ſhall appear to me 


to be proper for our common vindication. 
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Let our enemies, then, diſpute our facts, 
and advance-their farther calumnies. I ſhall 


not fail to reply to them, till the Public ſhall 
be in poſſeſſion of all that is neceſſary to 


form their judgment on a ſubject that cer- 
tainly intereſts the whole community. For, 
if any one ſet of men may be inſulted and 
oppreſſed with impunity on account of their 
religious perſuaſion, if neither the common 


courts of law, nor the cool opinion of their 


countrymen, will do them juſtice, another 
ſet may, in their turn, be expoſed to the 
ſame, and an all- graſping and domineering 


hierarchy may cruth us all. It behoves us, 


then, ſeriouſly to conſider our ſituation, and 
let our enemies oonſider theirs. And the 
caſe of perfecution for religious principle is 
no new thing in the world; we have but toa 
many precedents before us to determine our 
judgment, and direct our conduct, 


It will be obſerved, ahd. 1 doubt not, to 
our prejudice, that but few names-appear in 


this narrative of facts. But, conſidering the 


great prevalence of a violent party Tpirit 
among the more wealthy and powerful in 
the town and neighbourhood of Birmingham, 

and 
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and how much it will appear that ſome per- 
ſons have already ſuffered in conſequence of 
giving evidence in favour of Diſſenters, and 
being otherwiſe friendly to them, it would 
be unjuſtifiable in me to expoſe them to far - 
ther injury without very particular reaſon. 
Every name, however, that is alluded to in 
this work is ready to be produced if neceſ- 
ſary. If, in any very particular caſe, I ſhould 
decline giving my authority, I can only 
pledge my own veracity for having a ſufficient 
authority, which my reader will believe or 
not, according to his idea of my moral cha- 
rafter, Except a very few, all the facts I have 
mentioned, are contained in afidavits volun- 
tarily tendered; and many more, I doubt not, 
will appear when it ſhall ſeem to be ſafe to 
the parties. However, thoſe affidavits which 
tend moſt to criminate particular perſons 
have already been recited by Mr. Whitbread, 
and others, when an inquiry was moved for 
ig the Houſe of Commons into the cauſes of 
the riot, Knowing, therefore, what is laid 
to their charge, it behoves them to take the 
proper method of removing the imputations 
under which they lie. A good account of 
the debate on this ſubject may now be ſeen 
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in the Parliamentary Regiſter, publiſhed by 
Mr. Debrett. From peruſing this our country- 
men will form their own judgment, whether 
there was ſufficient cauſe for public inquiry, 
and whether the members of the Houſe of 
Commons acted as the repreſentatives of the 
Diſſenters as well as of the other inhabitants 
of the country, and whether they were diſ- 
poſed to inquire into, and redreſs, wrongs 
done to them. 


The plan, and proper origin, of the riot has 
not yet been diſcovered; and many perſons 
begin to ſuſpect, as Dr. Parr, in his truly libe- 
ral publication, has hinted, that it had a higher 
origin than Warwickſhire. There were pre- 
ditions in London of what would be done at 
Birmingham. But, if any perſon in power 
ſhould wiſh to oppreſs us, we aſcribe it to the 
inceflant accuſations of our enemies, eſpecially 

- among the clergy; and time will ſhew that 

„ e are mere calumnies, aſſer- 
tions deftitute of all foundation in * 


No blunder is abſolutely Apediti in 
ſome politicians; but I can hardly think that, 
at this day, any ſtateſman could hope to 

\, avail 
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avail himſelf of the prejudices of the majo- 
rity of a nation to intimidate and cruſh the 
minority, when his ultimate views were really 
hoſtile to the liberties of all, ſuch policy is ſo 
eaſily ſeen through; and it would be nothing 
leſs than inſanity to endeavour to intimidate 
by @ mob, the exceſſes of which it may be 
impoſſible to reſtrain, and which, once en- 
couraged and excited, may ſoon take a differ- 
ent, aud even oppoſite, direction. In no 
country in Europe is a mob ſo much to be 
dreaded as in this, for in no country in Eu- 
rope are the populace ſo ignorant, ſo unprin- 
cipled, ſo. prophane, ſo improvident, ſo licen- 
tious, and ſo much diſpoſed to every ſpecies of 
violence ſhort of murder. If our government 
be ſo excellent as it is boaſted to be, how 
came this great and formidable evil to exiſt ? 


In general this extreme ignorance and pro- 
fligacy are to be found in manufacturing 
towns, where the poor are taught nothing 
beſides their particular art or trade, and 
where they have no leiſure, or means, of ac- 
quiring general knowledge; where they 
work part of their time, and ſpend the reſt in 
the alehouſe, wholly improvident with re- 
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ſpect to futurity, in this life or another. This 
neceſſarily forms the moſt degraded ſtate of 
human nature. But for this great evil the 
government, in church or ſtate, * _ 
vide ſome remedy. 


| Much pains has particularly been taken to 
repreſent the Unitarian Diſſenters, among 
whom I claſs myſelf, as diſaffected to go- 
vernment, in order to make our ſufferings the 
ſubject of leſs regret, as if the chaſtiſement 
we have met with, though not legally in- 
flited, was nothing more than we deſerved ; 
when in reality our tenets have no relation 
whatever to any thing of a political nature, 
nor have we interfered in politics more than 
other perſons. = 

Amens other calumniators, Mr. Burke 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his in- 
vectives againſt us in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; but he only diſcovered his utter igno- 
rance of our principles and conduct. As ſome 
evidence that the Unitarian Diſſenters are 
the enemies of the conſtitution, he alleged 
the toaſts that were given at the firſt annual 


meecting of the Unitarian ſociety, none of 
which, 
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which, however, were at all difloyal, or 
breathed a ſpirit unbecoming Engliſhmen. 


Mr. Burke was ignorant that the Unitarian 
Society by no means repreſents the Unitarians 
of England, being nothing more than the aſſo- 
ciation of a very few of them for the purpoſe 
of diftributing books, and certainly are not 
one in a thouſand of the Unitarians in Eng- 
land. That ſociety has no political object 
whatever, and the toaſts were quite an acci- 
dental thing, owing to the company of ſome 
ſtrangers, who chiefly ſuggeſted them at the 
time, none of them being provided before- 
hand; and it was not the intention of the 
ſociety to continue the cuſtom. 


Unitarianiſm bears no relation to any ſyſ- 
tem of politics, and in fact there are Unita- 
rians among the friends, as well as the ene- 
mies, of what is called government. There are 
great numbers of them in the church'of Eng- 
land, as well as out of it; and there are many 
profeſſed Unitarians who object to the forming 
of any ſociety, ſo far are they from wiſhing 
to make themſelves conſpicuous, or from 
being of a factious and turbulent diſpoſition. 

Unfavourable 
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Unfavourable as the preſent times are 
to Unitarians and Diſſenters, they may 
change in our favour, and even in a ſhort 
ſpace. Events are powerful and ſpeedy in- 
ſtructors, and produce important changes in 
the ſentiments of whole nations, as we have 
lately ſeen both in America and in France. 
This is an age of revolutions, and ſhould 
teach the High Church party in this country 
not inſolence, but moderation. 


At all events men ſhould do juſtice, what- 
ever their own future ſituation may be; and 
it is only juſtice that the Diſſenters of Bir- 
mingham aſk of their countrymen. But they 
have not yet found it, except with reſpect 
to the demolition of the new meeting houſe; 
though all damages done by rioters ſhould 

be moſt amply repaired by the ſociety, which is 
conſtituted for the very purpoſe of prevent- 
ing, or redreſſing, the wrongs of individuals. 
It is notorious that the courts of law have by 
no means given us complete indemnification. 
We: truſt, however, there is ſtill ſo much juſ- 
tice in the nation, that our - repreſentatives 
will, on cooler reflection, do for us what: was 
done for the ſufferers by the riots in 1780, 

en and 
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and puniſh thoſe who may be proved to have 
been chargeable with a neglect of duty. 


It will be proper in this Preface to give 
ſome account of Mr. Ruſſell's Letter to me, 
which is ſubjoined to this part of my Appeal, 
and of thoſe articles in the Appendix which are 
not mentioned in the courſe of it. | 

Mr. Ruffell thought himſelf at one time 
particularly called upon to vindicate himſelf 
and his brethren from the accuſation of the 
High Church party in the reply of Mr. Burn, 
eſpecially as he knew that I withed to decline 
writing any more on the ſubject. But finds 
ing that this was impoſible, I deſired him to 
throw ſome part of what he had written, 
(containing ſuch particulars as he was beſt 
able to ſpeak to) into the form of a Letter 10 
me, to be ſubjoined to my work. And I 
think myſelf happy in this, and in every 
opportunity of appearing in company with 
a man to whom I owe ſo much, in whoſe 
ſociety I have had fo much true enjoyment, 
from the mutual communication of ſimilar 
ſentiments ; and whoſe ſeparation from me IL 
conſider as one of the molt unpleaſant. con- 

ſequences 
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ſequences of the riot. But we are all at the 


diſpoſal of one who knows where to place us 
better than we do ourſelves. 


Having, in my former Appendix, given 
ſeveral Adareſſes to me, thoſe who were 
pleaſed with hem will not be diſpleaſed to 
ſee added to them that from the Dy/enters 
and Delegates of the Diſſenters in England to 
the ſufferers in ibe Birmingham riots, with the 
Anſwer. In the Gentleman's Magazine there 
were ſeveral ſneers at me on account of there 
being no Addreſs to me from any Diſſenters 
in London; and it was inſinuated that no 
ſuch thing having taken place, the Diſſenters 
in general were far from approving my con- 
duct, or condoling with me on the occaſion. 
This Addreſs, being a full anſwer to thoſe 
inſinuations, was ſent by a friend of mine to 
the printer of the Magazine, but it was nei- 
ther inſerted, nor any notice taken of its be- 
ing ſent. I hope Mr. Nichols will not in 
future pretend to impartiality in his conduct 
of that work. I could not have a ſtronger 
teſtimony to the propriety of my general con- 
duct as a Diſſenter than this Addreſs, and the 
anſwer; and it is a particular ſatisfaction to 

me, 
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me, that all the denominations. of Diffenters 
concurred in it. 


I ought alſo to obſerve (and the remem- 
brance of it will give me pleaſure as long as 
I live) that the firſt congregation to which 
I preached after the riot was one of Cal- 
viniſtic Baptiſts at Amerſham, and at the 
unanimous requeſt of the miniſter and people. 
The Sunday following I had invitations to 
preach to two other Calviniſtic congregations. 
One good effect of the riot has ben to pro- 
mote this liberal ſpirit, ſo becoming all deno- 
minations of Chriſtians, Though we differ 
in many things, and lay ſuitable ſtreſs on thoſe 
points of difference, we are ſenſible that the 
articles about which we are all agreed are of 
infinitely more moment; and on theſe I can 
with pleafure enlarge, without hurting the 
feelings of any Chriſtian whatever. 


No. XIV. will he how far Mr. Burn's 
aſſertion concerning the cauſe of Mr. Curtis's 
declining to attend a funeral in company with 
Mr. Scholefield andy left he ſhould afterwards 
do the ſame with me, is from the truth. Now 
that I bave left them the ſame low bigotry 

continues, 
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continues, and is openly avowed by them. 
And No. XIII. will ſhow the extreme malig- 
nity of ſome of the EN — Party ſince 
the riot. 
The account from e No. XIX. 
ſhows that the ſame illiberal ſpirit of the High 
Church party extended to the neighbourhoad: of 
| Birmingham, and exiſted there long before my 
coming among them, and allo its continuance 
and increaſe ſince that time. The ſpirited and 
excellent publications of Mr. Field ſhew that 
the ſame deſpicable ſpirit prevails at Warwick; 
and I doubt not every other town in that 
neighbourhood could furniſh a fimilar hif- 
tory ; ſo effectually have the clergy infuſed 
their own ſpirit into the members of their 
church; and nothing ſurely can be more diſ- 
graceful i in this enlightened age. The bigotry 
of the Roman Catholic clergy was never 
greater, or more intolerant, than that of the 
clergy of the church of England in that part 
of this proteſtant country, and all bigotry is 
founded in ignorance. Their narrow educa- 
tion, and other circumſtances, evil account 
for the whole. | 1 


The letter relating to the delrudien of 
4 my 
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my library, was written by a perſon who. I 
had heard was on the ſpot, and I imagined 
had been preſent at the beginning of it, hav- 
ing, though a member of the church of Eng- 
land, gone thither to ſave what he could of 
my property, and eſpecially my books and 
manuſcripts. This letter furniſhes the moſt 
unexceptionable evidence of the ſavage and 
brutal fury with which thoſe worſe than 
Goths and Vandals were inſtigated to deſtroy 
every thing belonging to me. 


Mr. Carpenter's letter will exhibit a ſpeci- 
men of the ſufferings of thoſe whole names 
do not appear in any lift of ſufferers. I with 
that more ſuch accounts may be collected be- 
fore the particulars be forgotten, As yet this 
country has but an imperfect idea of the mag- 
nitude and extent of this miſchief. In due 
time I hope that all the world will have an 
opportunity of ſeeing it; and let our enemies 
indulge thernſelves in the contemplation of it 
if they feel themſelves ſo diſpoſed. I hope it 
will be the laſt gratification that they will 
have of the kind. Indeed, their wrath is as 
great, as if they knew that their time was ſhort, 

| EKRev. 
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Rev. xii. 12. This violence will only preci- 
pitate their ruin. | 


Their beſt policy would be moderation, and 
a hearty concurrence in the repeal of the im- 
politic Corporation and Teſt Acts, which I 
hope no Diſſenter will ever trouble the coun- 
try with petitioning for any more. I never 
propofed any application to the legiſlature for 
that purpoſe, and I truſt all the Diſſenters 
will now feel as Paul did when he had been 
unjuſtly impriſoned. Let the country do 
away its own diſgrace, and provide for its 
own greater ſecurity, by doing us juſtice,  - 


Poſterity will judge between us and the High 
Church clergy of this kingdom, not only who 
have been the beſt friends of the liberties and 
true intereſts of the country, but even of the 
reigning family. It was the fulſome flattery, 
and abject principles of the clergy that chiefly 
contributed to precipitate the Stuarts to their 
ruin, and they are acting the fame part at 
preſent. | They taught Charles II. to behave 
with the moſt indecent ingratitude and trea- 
chery to the Preſbyterians, who were the 

true 
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true authors of his reſtoration, and they are 
dictating the ſame ingratitude to the preſent 
reigning family, to which the Diſſenters have 
ever been moſt zealouſly attached, while the 
clergy were almoſt univerſally dilattected, | _ 


Theſe are facts that lie on the very ſurface 
of the Engliſh Hiſtory, and yet the clergy 
have the aſſurance to charge us with diſaf- 
fection. If there be any diſpoſition towards 
it, it is what their violence and injuſtice have 
driven. us to. There are others, we truſt, 
who can better diſtinguiſh the fgns of tbe 


times than they, and who will not again 


facrifice the intereſts of the nation, and the 
conſtitution it ſelf, to their bigotry, avarice, 
and ambition. 


Many of the facts introduced into this part 
of my Appeal will be found to be the ſame 
with thoſe that are mentioned, and ſpiritedly 
remarked upon, by Mr. Edwards, in bis Ler- 
ters to the Britiſh nation, as well as alleged by 
Mr. Whitbread and others in the Houſe af 
Commons. In reality we had no other than 
the ſame authorities. I ſhould not, however, 
bave thought it neceſſary to have made ſo 

b many 
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many of the ſame obſervations with Mr. Ed- 
wards, if this part of my Appeal had not been 
printed before I ſaw his laſt Number. I ear- 
neſtly recommend this laſt Number of his 
Letters, as containing ſeveral more particulars 
than had come to my knowledge. 


I cannot omit this opportunity of congra- 
tulating my hte congregation on the acqui- 
fition of two ſuch valuable miniſters as Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Jones, whoſe firſt and 
truly excellent diſcourſe to them is now be- 
fore the public. They have, in a great mea- 
ſure, verified my prediction, in my Letter to 
the Inhabitants of Birmingham; and the in- 
creafing numbers and {ſpirit of the Unitarian 
Diſſenters in that town mult have already con- 
vinced the bigoted High Church party there, 
that they have been far from gaining any thing 
by the riot, or by my expulſion from the 
place. Such has ever been, and ſuch, from 
the nature of things, muſt always be, the ef- 
fect of intoleranceand perſecution. But bigotry 
will neither read nor reflect, ſo that to this 
dæmon, equally furious and blind, the in- 
n a ol of Ay 1s GO in vain. 
| „ ee . 
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Mr. Burn charges the Unitarians, p. 102, 
with“ inviting the aid of perſecution.” If 
we have given the invitation, the High 
Church party at Birmingham have been as 
ready to give as we to aſk, and have thereby 
given us the aſſiſtance that we found we 
wanted. And though Mr. Burn ſays, as a 
proof that I have not been per/ecuted, that 
„% [ have not ſuffered as a Chriſtian ;”” my, 
caſe is ſo far common with thoſe who are 
uſually termed Proteſtant Martyrs in the reign 
of queen Mary, in this country, and of Phi- 
| lip II. and Louis XIV. abroad: fot none 
of them ſuffered as Chriſtians. We have this, 
however, in common with the proper Chriſ- 
tian martyrs, that we equally ſuffer for con- 
ſcience ſabe. - Much leſs,” adds Mr. Burn, 
has it been made to appear that the 
« clergy were acceſſory to his misfortune.” 
When I wrote the former part of this Ap- 
peal, I did not conſider them as acceſſory to 
it, but now, in a certain ſenſe, I do ſo; and 
they are called upon either to vindicate 
themſelves, or to bear the imputation ; and 
they will, no doubt, do that which they will 
find the eaſieſt to them. If it be true, as they 
now pretend, that they lament the riot in 
b 2 Birmingham 
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Birmingham (which the total failure of their 
object may now perhaps lead them to do) 
numbers of their brethren in many parts of 
England do not. I could enlarge greatly in 
my evidence of this, if it were prudent ſo to do. 
No other event in modern times has ſhown ſo 
 decifively what ſpirit the High Church clergy 
of this country are really of. It is the ſpirit of 
church eſtabliſhments univerſally, and truly 
Anti-Chriftian. 

I deferred the printing, and after that the 
publication, of this work, which was com- 
poſed in Auguſt, with a view to give my 
readers an account of the complete termina- 
tion of every thing relating to the riot in Bir- 
mingham; hoping that the very inadequate 
compenſation that was awarded us would have 
been paid at leaſt before this time. But find- 
ing this to be ſtill delayed, and that there is no 
near proſpect of the buſineſs being diſpatched, 
though the term fixed by the law for this pur- 
pole is expired, [it being now nearly a year and 
a half fince the diſaſter, and eight months 
fGince the cauſe was heard) and many of my 
friends and my enemies too call for the work, I 


have conſented. to withhold it no longer. 
| 5. 8 0 NY ſhall 
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I ſhall cloſe this preface with repeating 
what I have obſerved more than once 1n the 
courſe of the work, viz. that depending, as I - 
neceſſarily muſt, on the information of others, 
with reſpect to the adi introduced, or al- 
luded to, in it, it is very poſſible that I may 
have been miſled. But I wiſh to give our 
adverſaries an opportunity of exculpating 
themſelves, if they can, from the charges 
brought againſt them; and certainly they are 
under obligation to me on this account; it 
being always an advantage to know what our 
adverſaries ſay, and believe, concerning us, 
as we may then either defend ourſelves, or 
neglect the accuſation, as we think proper. 


Crær ron, Jan, 1, 1793. F 
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THE RIOTS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


PART 1. 


SECTION I. 
buredution, and of the exaggerated Charges in Mr. 
£539] Burn s Reply. 


| In Do not remember that I ever entered 
upon any compoſition with ſo much reluctance 
as I do upon this, though not in the leaſt from 
any apprehenſion of not being able to acquit my- 
ſelf to my own ſatisfaction in it. Indeed, in this 
reſpect, no taſk ever appeared to me more eaſy and 
inviting, as T dare ſay my impartial” readers (and 
ſome ſuch I hope to find) will be ſufficiently con- 
vinced as 1 proceed. But I wiſh to look back AS 
little as poſſible to an unpleaſant ſcene, excepting in 
ſuch a manner as to derive benefit from my reflec- 
tions upon it. Being, however, loudly called upon 
B by 
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by the clergy of Birmingham, who have em ployed 
the pen of Mr. Burn, and who ſanction his per- 
formance, I find myſelf under a neceſſity of vindi- 


cating what I advanced in my Appeal on the ſubject 
of the riots in that town. 


1 long entertained hopes that this might be 
unneceſſary, on account of the candour with which 
my Appeal was written; and, circumſtanced as I 
was, it would naturally be concluded, that I would 
be as guarded as poſſible with reſpect to all the facts 
that I had occaſion to introduce; and as I had no 
vindictive feelings, I imagined that, conſidering 
what I had ſuffered (more in ſome reſpects than 
moſt perſons now hving could be made to ſuffer) I 
wrote in ſuch a manner as my enemies themſelves 
- would think to be temperate. And, indeed, I have 
the ſatisfaction to find, that not only my particular 
friends, but many who were not previouſly diſpoſed 
to be my friends, thought that the temper with 
which: I wrote was not unbecoming a Chriſtian, 
Notwithſtanding this, the clergy of Birmi ex- 
preſs a very different idea of my performance, and 
it is on nothing but an appeal to facts that the pro- 
priety of what I advanced before, and of what I ſhall 
now advance in defence of it, muſt depend. 


What I have had moſt occaſion to complain of, 
ever ſince my writings have drawn any degree of 
attention upon me, has Soon unfounded calumny. 

flanders 
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ſanders of the moſt malignant nature, of which no 
evidence could be produced, but to which confident 
aſſertion procured credit. One of theſe, reſpecting 
my converting Silas Dean to atheiſm, is acknow- 
ledged in this Reply to my Appeal. That ſtories 
grow by paſſing from one hand to another, and that 
by this means mere ſuppoſitions come to be conſi- 
dered as undoubted facts, is not uncommon; and it 
is not eaſy to aſcertain the degree of guilt in any of 
the relaters. But to be charged with aſſerting the 
very contrary of what a writer does aſſert, and in 
the very publication teplied to (which is of courſe 
immediately under the eye of the perſoa who 
profeſſedly replies to it) is much more extraor- 
dinary, as it argues ſuch a force of prejudice as 
the evidence of a man's own ſenſes will not re- 
move; and thefe are more, and more ſtriking, in- 
ſtances of this violent prejudice in Mr. Burn's reply 
to my Appeal, than I have ſeen in any piece of con- 
troverſial writing whatever. If he ever had read 
my work, he had quite forgotten the contents of it 
at the time of his writing, and could never have 
compared the two together. I ſhall, therefore, do 
it for him, and let the reader judge between us. 


Mr. Burn ſays, p. 41, the great object in the 
narrative part of my work was © to criminate the 
_ © clergy,” and that I moſt evidently do this, p. 3, 
* without* diſcrimination.” Now I do not know 
how it was poſſible for me to diſcriminate more 

B 2 expreſsly 
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expreſsly than I have done in the account that I gave 
of the conduct of the clergy; calling ſome of them 
my friends, engaged iu the [ame cauſe, Preface, p. xxili. 
and even acknowledging, p. 68, that ſome of them 
were « among the firſt to afford me ſubſtantial aſſiſt- 
« ance.” If, therefore, I had any where cenſured 


the clergy in general, it ought to have been under- 
ſtood with this limitation, which had been ſufficiently 
expreſſed before. But I think it will be found that 
every ſeparate paſſage, if the ſcope of it be attended 
to, is ſufictently guarded, and conveys no cenſure 
on the clergy as a body, but only on certain deſcrip- 
tions of them. Mr. Burn ſhould, at leaft, have 
quoted ſome paſſage in which this cenſure ſeems to 
be general, and unqualified ; but he does no ſuch 
thing, contenting himfelf with aſſerting it, e 
producing Wy neck of i at all 


The picture that he deter me as s having g given 
of the clergy of Birmingham in particular, has no 
exiſtence but in his own imagination, which, with 
reſpect to exaggerated charges, is ſufficiently fruitful. 
«Dr. Prieſtley's account of the clergy, &c.“ he 
ſays, p. 47, © is of that kind which makes the worlt 
« things he can ſay of them probable. The idea of 
©. the preſent clergy of Birmingham,“ p. x. © will 
<. but exhibir the deteſted image of a junto degraded 
* by their vices from the rank not of miniſters 
“merely, but eve of men. Either the clergy of 


8. a p. * « have forfeited their rait 
„ ' cc in 
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er in ſociety, and their claim on its protection, or 
« Dr. Prieſtley has, in the face of his country, in- 
« curred the guilt of accuſing the innocent, on the 
« ground of invented facts, and of giving plauſibi- 
« lity to the compoſition, by the affectation of can- 
« dour and chriftian meekneſs. It is not, permit- 
« ted,” p. 101, * to the clergy of Birmingham, 
« thus publickly arraigned, or the abettors of ti 
cc late riots, to throw in their mite of concern at the 
« outrages that have been committed on property, 
« on the feelings of individuals, on general ſcience, 
« and on the plaineſt dictates of humanity. Theſe 
« are intereſts in which, if our accuſer may be cre- 
« dited, we can feel no concern. It ſeems, in the 
« opinion of Dr. Prieſtley, that to be, and to act, 
« as a man of principle in the eſtabliſhed church, 
« deprives a man, by a kind of profeſſional nece(- 
« ſity, of every claim to the character of humanity, 
« and levels him at once to the condition of a 
« brute.” BRED | 


Now this frightful idea of the clergy of Birming- 
ham is as far from having any countenance in my 
Appeal, as it is from my thoughts. I never had, 
or expreſſed, any worſe idea of them than that 
ſome of them were bigots; and there are many very 
honeſt and worthy men, of whom it cannot be de- 
nied that they are ſo: i. e. perſons who are ſo fully 
perſuaded, though without reaſon, of the truth of 
their own principles, that they think much too ill 
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of thoſe of others, and are thereby led to ſupport 
their principles by methods which cannot be juſtified, 


With reſpect to the not, the worſt that I eyer 
thought, or expreſſed, concerning the clergy of 
Birmingham, was that ſome of them had repre- 
ſented the Diſſenters in general, and myſelf in par- 
ticular, in ſuch a light, as, conſidering the pre- 
vious ſtate of men's minds in that part of the 
country, could not but tend to inflame them againſt 
us, and prepare them, though unintended by them- 
ſelves, for the outrages that were committed after- 
wards; and of this I ſhall preſently produce ample 
proof. If I have faid any thing more than this, ler 
my words be quoted, and their ſenſe aſcertained, 
But all that the reader has yet ſeen in the above ex- 
tracts are the words of Mr, Burn, and not mine; 


Mr. Burn, however, ſays, p. 124, C the blame 
er muſt, as uſual, fall upon perſons of better condi- 
« tion, and among theſe the clergy muſt of courſe 
be regarded as principals in the guilt of the 
« above horrid tranſaftions.” But what is flill 
more unaccountable than this, he fays, p. xii. 
*© he has commenced a regular attack upon four 
ce clergymen by name, whom he accuſes, by the 
«« moſt direct implication, as having been the chief 
e movers of the popular tumult and outrage, as 

« incendiaries, and pillagers of houſes, &c. &c. If 
che clergy,” he ſays, p. ix. © whoſe names have 
« been 
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been brought forwards on this occaſion really are, 
* or ſhould even be ſuſpected to be, the wretches 


« which Dr. Prieſtley repreſents them, their guilt 
« muſt form an anomaly in the hiſtory of crimes,” 


Now I haye been far from accuſing any clergy- 
men whatever as principals in promoting the riot; 
and what Mr. Burn can mean by ſaying that I have 
« commenced an attack upon four clergymen by 
* name,” I am utterly unable to gueſs. ' I do nor 
know that I have mentioned four of the clergy in 
any yiew, and certainly not as promoters of the 
riot; and yet two of them, Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Madan, make a ſeparate defence of their conduct, 
as if they had been formally arraigned. It is eaſy 
to anſwer accuſations invented on purpoſe to be an- 
ſwered; but of what conſequence is this, except to 
thoſe who are impoſed upon by the exaggerated and 
falſe repreſentation, reflecting blame upon the ac- 
cuſer, inſtead of anſwering the proper accuſation ? 
in all that I have quoted from Mr. Burn, he has 
only added, to that calumny with which I have been 
already ſufficiently loaded, and I publicly call upon 
him to yindicate himielf from this charge. 


I muſt, however, acknowledge that Mr. Burn's 
reply to my Appeal, conſidered: as written with 
their concurrence, gives me 2 much worſe opinion 
of the clergy of Birmingham than I was diſpoſed to 
entertain before. It bears too evident marks of real 

| B 4 malignity. 
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malignity. It ſhews the unrelenting temper of thoſe 
who have done an injury; and on the whole, if I 
had my choice of the two (harſh as is the cenſure 
implied in what I am going to ſay), I had rather go 
out of the world with the diſpoſition of the brutal 
but ignorant rioters, than with theirs, 


It is equally untrue, and unjuſt, in Mr. Burn to 
inſinuate, p. iv. that I repreſented Mr. Madan as 
« an unprincipled ſavage ;” in conſequence of which 
ſome perſons, he ſays, * having conceived this idea 
« of him, were aſtoniſhed when they were aſſured, 
ce that the urbanity of his manners, and the bene- 
« volence of his character, rendered him univer- 
« ſally reſpected. For certainly, this is the very 
idea that I myſelf have given of Mr. Madan in my 
Familiar Letters; and my obſervation on ir is, that 
if ſuch men as he ca be ſo inveterere⸗· an enemy to 
the Diſſenters, where are we to look for candour, 
or juſtice? For any thing that appears to the con- 

trary, Bonner and Gardiner might be 129 and 
. even een men. | 


Mr. — to 5 imagined that my idea 
of himſelf and his brethren is ſuch as he has con- 
ceived of me, and this is ſhocking enough. But, ill 
as I have been uſed, I think much better of them, 
and even of- the rioters themſelves. In my next 
ſection I ſhall inform my reader what that idea is, 
e ee [ thall not, * produce a picture 
3 from 


* 
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from my own imagination, but quote his own words. 
It is not a little remarkable that, though Mr. Burn 
profeſſes to write an anſwer to my Appeal, he ex- 
preſsly quotes very little of it, but replies to 
ſomething which he gives his reader to underſtand 
is contained in it, but which it will be in vain for 
him to look for there. Many, however, will read 
his Reply who will neither read my Appeal, nor this 
defence of it; and with ſuch readers his method of 
writing will anſwer well enough. This is not the 
way in which I treat Mr. Burn, or any of my oppo- 
nents. Whether my replies be ſufficient or not, at 
leaſt I let my reader ſee what it is that I reply to, 
and in their own words. Of this fair method this 
delenge of my "Owen will be a e | | 

When Mr e ahn. p. 34 ate; in his Herts to 
my Letters: m he anfwefter ny arguments, but 
paſſed by the abe, he quotes nothing, but leaves 
his reader to ſuppoſe that I had written ſomething 
that might be termed abe. I wiſh his readers 
would look into thoſe Letters. They will be much 
at a loſs to conjecture what it is that Mr. Burn meant 
to repreſent in that light. But I ſuppoſe that any 
thing that gives pain, from the difficulty of anſwer- 
ing it, Mr. Burn will call abuſe, as a libel is ſaid to 
be no leſs a libel, wats. ooh it be ever to true. 

10 15 

In that wark: of his to which my mi were an 
anſwer, he thought himſelf at liberty to give the 

NAR. 5 moſt 
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moſt unfavourable idea of my ſentiments, eyidently 
calculated to excite the reſentment of his readers 
' againſt me, aſcribing to me the worſt deſigns, as 
well as the groſſeſt miſtakes, and yet in him this 
muſt not be termed abuſe, Though my only ob- 
| je in every thing that I wrote about the perſon of 
Chriſt was to aſcertain what the teſtimony of the 
apoſtles concerning him really was, and 1 conftantly 
appealed to their teſtimony as deciſive, he ſtrangely 
repreſented me as denying the infallibility of their 
 teflimony, which he undertook to defend againſt me; 
and with as little pretence, though it ſerved to excite 
an alarm at my principles, he deſcribed them as 
leading to all vice and wickedneſs. But there are 
readers with whom any repreſentations from a cler- 
en in ſuch a cauſe, oy haye weight, 


Abuſive as. Mr. Burn pan my polemical 
writings to be, I have never yet charged any of my 
opponents with bad intentions, or queſtioned the 
goodneſs of their underſtandings ; but I have always 
imputed. their miſtakes to prejudice, the effect of 
early impreſſions: and if my own opinion, as I muſt 
ſuppoſe, be right, and conſequently thoſe of my op- 
ponents be wrong, what leſs offenſive i ayes 
could I me for it? 


One would think that Mr. Burn had never read 
my Appeal, to which he profeſſes to reply, all his 
| 2 are ſo totally void of truth, or ſo ſhamefully 


_ exaggerated. 
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exaggerated. Speaking of my obſervations on the 
addreſs to the rioters as friends and fellow-churchmen, 
he calls it, p. 63, a tranſaction moſt ſhamefully 
e repreſented by the author; and that, in conſequence 
., © of the impoſition contained in Dr. Prieſtley's ſtate- 
e ment, this tranſaction was brought forward in par- 
« liament.“ © It is remarkable, he ſays, p. 65, 
c that the obvious policy of ſeeming to coincide in 
e ſentiment with a mob, for the purpoſe of influenc- 
ing their opinions, and controlling their conduct, 
« ſhould have been actually conſtrued into a real 
« deſign of promoting and inflaming their vio- 
« lence.” After calling the rioters the ſynagogue of 
Satan, he ſays, p. 69, If there be any thing 
e doubtful remaining, it muſt appear to every im- 
* partial obſerver, to be the integrity of that man's 
ce motives, who can thus, to anſwer a purpoſe, make 
« churchmen of rioters, and in the ſame breath too 
© in which he declares it to be queſtionable whe- 
« ther ſuch miſcreants can be ſaid to be of ay 
2 church. 


Now all that I have made of this eat 
was to ſhew that the rioters: were conſidered as 
churchmen, and that their object was the deſtruc- 
tion of Diſſenters. I believe, indeed, and I ſhall 
prove, that there was poſitive encouragement given 
to the rioters by churchmen of better condition, 
but I do not ſay that their deſign in this particular 

4 | * — WW 
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part of their conduct was to promote and inflame 
their violence. \ Certainly, however, to addreſs them 
without giving any intimation that what they had 
hitherto done was wrong, was Hot likely to prevent 
2 ee farther. 


"SECTION: _ 


% Mr. Burn's Accuſation of me, nd his calle 
me to defend maſſe 


| LEI us now * what kind of language 
Mr. Burn makes uſe of in his Reply to my Ap- 
peal, which he will, no doubt, ſay contains _— 
that can properly be ne abuſe. eng 
tn of what I fay of Os clergy: of Bir- 
minghaw, he calls it, p. 99, a malignant, hypo- 
ce theſis.” In p. 84, he ſpeaks of © the unequalled 
« malignity and injuſtice of my repreſcntations.” 
He calls the language I hold with reſpect to my 
enemies, p. xv. the moſt complete inſolence, 
and abuſe, that malignity itſelf could have ſug- 
'geſted.” According to him, p. 100, I am © an 
c accuſer of the innocent, not merely without ſut- 
«. ficient evidence, but in open defiance of the 
* moſt palpable and uniform ſeries of facts. Of 
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my Letter to the Inhabitants of Birmingham, he ſays, 
p. 39, it was as great an outrage upon charac- 
« ter, as the conduct of the rioters was upon . 
CC perty.“ | | | , | 


One of the moſt curious inſinuations of Mr. Burn 
is his repreſenting me as ſo overbearing, that it was 
an offence, p. 57, in the clergy of Birmingham to 
think for themſelves without my permiſſion. This s 
the more extraordinary, as he ſays, p. 37, © No 
e man has done more than I have to invite, and 
« even to provoke diſcuſſion.” Would I have done 
this, if the controverting of my opinions had been ſo 
very offenſive to me? But while Mr. Burn quotes 
nothing, and only gives his own idea of me, and of 
my writings, he has no check upon him beſides his 
own diſcretion. I will venture to aſſert, that all who 
are really acquainted with me will ſay that Mr. 
m_ s ACCOUNT 15 s the reverſe ol * an. 


Bub "yy moſt t injurious-of all Mr. Burn's 8 din | 
tions are thoſe by which he would give his readers 
to underſtand, that my writings, are calculated to 
diſturb the peace of the country, and that I am in- 
' tending: ſomething more than the mere diſcuſſion of 
theological or political queſtions. Of the Preface to 
my Letters to him, he ſays, p. 27, „it is written 
« with more freedom, in the opinion of many, than 
n practically conſiſtent with the intire peace of 
A the country.” This was alſo the object of tlie 

Extracts 
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Extracts that were made from the Preface, whicli 
were ſent to all the biſhops and members of the 
Houſe of Commons, as every thing in that Preface 
that ſhewed that my only object was free and calm diſ: 
cuſſion, was omitted, and the other paſſages were ſo 
put together, as to be calculated to excite alarm.” 


With the fame unfairneſs Mr. Burn repreſents 
my Letter to Mr. Pitt, p. 21, as © menacing, 
ce and infolent, moſt unconſtitutionally infringing 
© upon freedom of debate; a perſonal invective, 
« and not an anſwer to arguments. It was,” he 
ſays, p. 19, © a fair developement of what I would _ 
te be at, and in the judgment of ſober men marked 
ce with ſome degree of preciſion the boundary of 
© my ambition.” Now as ſew men write more in- 
_ telligibly than I do, it is veryicaſy to ſee the extent of 
my views, in that, or in any other of my publications; 
and this has always been to ſtate my on opinions 
on any ſubject, and to invite the fulleſt diſcuſſion of 
them. What can be my ambition, when I plead for 
aboliſhing all civil eſtabliſhments of religion, as hoſ- 
tile to the genius of it, and a burden. to the tate ; 
and when 1 claim nothing for myſelf but what! 
equally plead for all perſons without exception? Be- 
greateſt abuſes, I expreſsly ſay that I would have no 
man diſturbed in his preſent poſſeſſion, but that, 
the retrenchment ſhould affect the ſucceſſor only. 
Is this ambition? Is it not the greateſt moderation? 
b £3 a8 | But. 
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But in me nothing can be moderation. It muſt be 
ambition, or ſomething equally bad. 


perhaps the moſt bet of Mr. Burn's con- 
ſtructions of my writing, is his inferring from what 
| have faid of the French having no court for the 
« nobility and clergy to look up to, and to depend 
upon,“ that I conſider it, p. 30; © as the duty of 
« Engliſhmen to renovate this part of their conſti- 
e tution, which lodges the government in the = 
e hands of an individual; that is, that it is my- | 
wiſh, and I doubt not, he would add, that it will 
be my endeayour, that there be no king in Eng- 
land. Tt is very fortunate for me that I never 
wrote a Roman Hiſtory: for had I expreſſed 
any approbation of the conduct of the Romans 
in baniſhing the Tarquins, Mr. Burn's inference, 
of my antipathy to all kingly power would have 
been much ſtronger, as they left no hereditary 
power in the country; whereas there ſtill is a king 
in France *, though not ſuch a king as the nobility 
or clergy can look up to for much emolument. 
Mr. Burn can ſee no medium, at leaſt in me, be- 
tween retrenching exorbitant power, and taking it 
away entirely. At all events, I muſt be repreſented 
as a republican; and with many republicaniſm is 
2 to every 1 that is dreadful and de- 


* This was written before the revolution of the zoth of Auguſt, 
which, in the circumſtances of France, was a happy and neceſſary 
completion of that of the 14th of July. 

teſtable, 
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teſtable, perfect anarchy and confuſion, to ſay the 
leaſt. | N | 4 uu : p R 


It is generally deemed fair to interpret particular 
expreſſions 1n one part of any perſon's writings by 

his, declared ſentiments in others of them. Now in 
my political writings, which however are not nume- 
rous, I have again and again praiſed the Engliſh 
conſtitution, as conſiſting of the three eſtates of 
King, Lords, and Commons. What candour or 
juſtice, then, is there in ſuppoſing that I wiſh the 
ſubverſion of it? I thought it neceſſary to premiſe 
theſe obſervations, which demonſtrate a diſpoſition 
in Mr. Burn and the clergy of Birmingham, with 
whoſe concurrence he wrote, to put the worſt con- 
ſtruction on every thing I ſay or do, which, if I may 
adopt their language, is an outrage on character 
ſimilar to that which the 1 rioters committed on my 


property. N e l 4 


"Let us now come to the examination of the falts 
which I have advanced, the evidence for which is ſo 
loudly called for by Mr. Burn. And ſurely, if there 
be any thing wrong in producing this evidence, that 
5 what I take to be ſuch, the blame muſt lie with 
thoſe who called for it. With reſpett to accuſation 
unſupported by facts, Mr. Burn expreſſes. himſelf 
very properly, though without reflecting to whom 
his cenſure applies. © If a character, p. 26, © mult 
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« at any rate be defamed, nothing in the world can 
« be ſo convenient for the purpoſe of invented ca- 
« jumny, as an appeal to anonymous report. The 
cc introduction of anonymous report,“ p. 25, © whe- 
« ther true or falſe, inro this ſerious argument, is 
« more than impertinent; it is inſidious,” 


Mr. Burn's challenge of me to produce authort- 
ties for what I have advanced is ſuch as becomes a 
diligent inquirer after truth, and one who would 
not ſhrink from it. © If,” ſays he, p. 26, © the 
doctor would convict by evidence, we invite him 
« to the proof of his charge. Let him,“ p. 59, 
« produce inſtances from the conduct of the upper 
« claſs of people, whom he thus gravely accuſes. 
« He is, no doubt, in poſſeſſion of the facts. With 
reſpe& to what I ſaid of ſome of them being con- 
cerned in the inſults offered to me, he ſays, p. 35, 
« Let him then come fairly to the proof, or let 
him expunge all illiberal inſinuations from the 
« liſt of his charges.” When I ſaid that the cleareſt 
fats ſhew that there was more than remiſſneſs on 
the part of many perſons of better condition, and 
that nothing they did ſhewed a real diſapprobation 
of the conduct of the mob previous to the deſtruc- 
tion of my houſe, Mr. Burn ſays, p. 67, Then 
produce them. On this ſubject,” he ſays, p. 95, 
© be explicit, ſir; and © of this aſſertion he pro- 
* duces no evidence.“ This is the moſt material 
artigle in the queſtion that is now before the.Publ.c, 

C an 
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and therefore I ſhall endeavour to do what Mr. 


Burn challenges me to do, viz. to ſupport what I 
| have SEE by an appeal to facts. 


Mr. Burn infults me, p. 31, with not havin 
te proceeded againſt the magiſtrates legally, but 
« contented myſelf with venting my ſpleen in to- 
« [erated ſlander.” But the hiſtory of the aſlizes 
at Worceſter and Warwick, and of what paſſed in 
the Houſe of Commons itſelf, will, I hope, juſtify us 
in not appealing to the laws of our country in ſuch a 
caſe as this. Though, however, we have no proſpect 
of ſucceſs there, we ſhall venture to appeal to a higher 
and more reſpectable tribunal, . our countrymen 
&« in general,” as Mr. Burn quotes my own words 
in his motto, the world at large, and n 


« poſterity.” 


1 have not, in my Appeal, ſaid much of the 
conduct of the clergy of Birmingham: Mr. 
Burn, however, ſuppoſes that I have; and on 
that ſuppoſition he ſays, p. 103, © Dr. Prieſtley 

« ſtands forward as the accuſer of the clergy of 
« Birmingham, and he is now called upon as pub- 
e licly by one of that body, either to ſubſtantiate, or 
ic retract, his charge. The author of this reply, he 
days, p. 103, © will not ſhrink from the inquiry. 
< He invites it. If there be any one motive that 
c influences him more than another in this affair, 
4 eee by promoting this diſcuſſion, 


« jn 


IJ . MER, 
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« in vindication of the character of the innocent, he 
« may at the ſame time aſſiſt Dr, Prieſtley and the 
Public, in a clear and full detection of the guilty.” 
I ſhall be much obliged to him for this aſſiſtance. 


With reſpect to what I have faid of the paſſions 
of the lower order of the people being inflamed by 
the preaching of the clergy, Mr. Burn fays, p. 38, 
« We do aver from our own practice, from the 
« practice of our brethren in general, prior to the 
« late unhappy affair, that this repreſentation of the 
“ conduct of the clergy is not a true one. For the 
« truth of this declaration we can cheerfully appeal 
« to the conſtant experience of our hearers.” This 
is ſufficiently bold; and I ſhall anſwer the challenge, 
not by appealing to Mr. Burn's hearers, but to 
printed documents, ſermons preached at the time, 
and now / extant. Litera 2 manet. 


Thus publicly and boldly called upon, I ſhall 
proceed to the vindication of what I have advanced 
in my Appeal; firſt with reſpect to what paſſed pre- 
vious to the riot, and the: probable cauſe of it; 
then what took place during the riot, and ſubſe- 
quent to it. I only requeſt an impartial atten- 
tion to ſuch facts as I ſhall produce; and it muſt be 
conſidered that, not having been myſelf a witneſs of 
what I ſhall relate, I muſt neceſſarily dgpend upon 
the teſtimony of others; and as in this I may, 

R through 
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'through miſinformation, be miſtaken, 1 - ſincerely 

wiſh to hear what may be alleged on the other fide, 
I écannot wiſh to be miſled myſelf, nor would I 
knowingly miſlead others; and the preſs 1s as open 
to my opponents as it is to myſelf. After this it will 
be in the power of our readers to judge whether! 
be what Mr. Burn, p. 106, calls me, © a public ſlan- 
& derer, or not. 


SECTION mi. 


of Events previous to the Riot, and of the more d Pant 
Cauſes f it, 


THAT dere exiſted i in ane an 
in all that part of the country, a ſtrong ſpirit of 
party, exceedingly unfavourable to Diſſenters, 
is evident from a variety of circumſtances; 
and, independently of any that I have men- 
tioned, it muſt appear probable from the hiſtory of 
thoſe counties in this reſpect, given at length in an 
excellent pamphlet lately publiſhed, entitled, Hion 
Cnhuxch Por rrics, in which it is ſhewn that the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham was the head quar- 
ters of Dr. Sacheverell; and that, in the reign of 
. eren meeting houſes were deſtroyed by 

- rioters 
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rioters in that town, and others in thoſe parts. The 
facts that I mentioned in proof of the exiſtence of 
this party ſpirit, and that it was far from originating 
with me, or being promoted by me, Mr. Burn has 
attempted to invalidate. But let the reader r judge 
with what effect, | | 


One of the inſtances that I mentioned was that 
the clergy refuſed to walk in funeral proceſſions 
with diſſenting miniſters. I obſerved that Mr. 
Curtis refuſed to do fo at the application of Mr. 
Scholefield. This Mr. Burn inſinuates was not on 
account of his objecting to doing this with diſſent- 
ing miniſters in general, or Mr. Scholefield in par- 
ticular, but with. myſelf only; © leſt,” as he ſays, 
p. 4, © he ſhould be led to act officlally with one 
« whoſe oppoſition to the doctrines and diſcipline 
« of the church of which he is a member, had car- 
« ried him into exceſſes, in his apprehenſion, in the 
* higheſt degree illiberal and indecent. Of this 
« claſs he juſtly conſidered Dr. Prieſtley With 
him therefore he could not conſiſtently act upon 
« ſuch an occaſion; and for this reaſon ſolely he re- 
© fuſed to comply in | the inſtance Pg 4 the 
e 


But this inſtance of bigotry in the clergy of Bir- 
mingham appeared before I went thither. More than 
forty years ago Mr. Wearden, curate of St. Philip's, 


expreſſed his concern that he could not walk with 
| C 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Blythe at the funeral of Mr. Ruſſel's grand- 
mother, having, as he ſaid, received orders to the 
contrary from Mr. Vyſe, who was then the rector. 


In 1770, Mr. Dovey, rector of St. GO 
fuſed to go into a mourning coach. along with Mr. 
Blythe at the funeral of Mrs. Webſter ; and after 
the funeral he ſaid to Mr. Webſter, that when the 
«Diſſenters' wiſhed their own' miniſters to attend 
te their friends to the grave, they had better not in- 
te yite the clergy of the cſtabliſhineat;” 


Afeer this Mr. Webſter, ing the direGiog: of 
hs funeral of Mr. Haddock, omitted to invite Mr. 
Dovey, and alſo to ſend the hatband, ſcarf, and 
_ gloves, which it had been uſual to give the attend- 
ing clergyman. Unwilling to loſe theſe perquiſites, 
Mr. Dovey ſent to inform Mr. Webſter, that, 
though he did not chooſe to attend the funeral 
along with the Diſſenting miniſters, he did not 
mean to refuſe what was uſually given on thoſe oc- 
caſions. Mr. Webſter, however, very properly with- 
heid them” NH | 


At 2 FOE of Mr. * of Peri; Mr. 

| Auſted refuſed to ride before the hearſe along with 
the diſſenting miniſter, and n bade him 
oo eee 


Ar the funeral of Mr, be, when Mr. dice 
refuſed 
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refuſed to walk in proceſſion with Mr. Bourn, a man 
of activity and ſpirit, the following pleaſant circum- 
ſtance happened: Mr. Dovey meeting the corpſe, 
and finding Mr. Bourn walking before it, directed 
him to walk behind. Mr. Bourn not complying with 
this order, Mr. Dovey endeavoured to outwalk him, 
but Mr. Bourn, being as nimble as he, kept vp with 
him, till, the Rector quickening his pace, they both 
fairly ran for it, till they got to the church door. Mr. 
Dovey was ſo much offended, that, aſter the funeral, 
his pride getting the better of every other conſidera- 
tion, he ſent back the hatband and ſcarf, and even 
the pins that had been ufed on the occaſion. ' 


Theſe inſtances certainly ſhow that the refuſal of 
the clergy of Birmingham to walk in funeral proceſ- 
ſion with diſſenting miniſters did not ariſe from any 
objection they had to myſelf in particular, as Mr. 
Burn intimates; but from an abſurd bigotry: of 
long ſtanding in the place; and I believe hardly 
known in any other part of the kingdom. ar. 


144% 


Beſides, if Mr. Curtis had fo vieleat un ßes "EM 


to myſelf in particular, why did he come to. hear me 
preach, or meet me at the committee of the library, 
of that for the abolition -of the flave trade, and on- 
other occaſions, on which he always behaved to me 
with great civility? And at the time that he reſuſed 
to walk with Mr. Scholefield, which, Mr. Burn ſays, 
Ws on my account, he gave a reaſon. Which 
C 4 2 | 
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affected all diſſenting miniſters; and I had not then 
done any thing to make myſelf more obnoxious than 
J had when he came to hear me. I am alſo credi- 
bly informed that Mr. Curtis himſelf, on reading my 
Appeal, declared that I had given a juſt account of 
his conduct, that it was the bigotry he found in the 
place that led him to act as he had done, and that he 
had not himſelf any objection to walking with diſ- 
ſenting miniſters at funerals. How this is to be re- 
conciled with his giving his ſanction to Mr. Burn's 
1 is no buſineſs of mine. 
1 

e une of the High Church bigotry of 
the town of Birmingham that I mentioned, was the 
ſubſeribers to the Sunday ſchools having reſcinded 
a law which permitted the children to go to any 
place of public worſhip that their parents choſe. 
On this Mr. Burn fays, p. 66, „* It has happened, 
40 unfortunately for his purpoſe, that either through 
ce miſinformation, or a ſettled plan of perverting and 
rendering odious the conduct of others, (and this 
is the turn that Mr. Burn generally chooſes to give 
to all my accounts of things) '< he has totally 
ce miſrepreſented this plain buſineſs. The fact, he 
ſays, p. 81, © was that the law was never reſcinded 
cat all;” and after giving a detail of pretended 
proofs to the contrary, he ſays, p. 12, © Let Dr. 
«. Prieſtley, by facts, confute this ſtatement if he 
can.“ He alſo ſays, p. g, © To reſcind the above 


6} 6 for which no committee was com- 
; el petem 
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« petent, and there, unqueſtionably, never was a ge- 
« neral meeting held for any ſuch purpoſe.” Mr. 
Riland, another clergyman, ſays, p. 106, “ I have 
« no doubt but that your repreſentation” (writing 
to Mr. Burn) © is p . his” (raine) 
«18 totally wrong.” | 


| Though this reply of Mr. Burn was written with 
the concurrence of Mr, Curtis, it is now clearly 
proved that my account is ſtriftly true, A general 
meeting of the ſubſcribers to the Sunday ſchools 


was held (though Mr. Burn fays there unqueſtionably 


was not) without any previous notice of the buſineſs 
that was to come before them. When it was pro- 
poſed to reſcind the law, the votes were equal, and 
Mr. Curtis, being in the chair, decided in favour of 
reſcinding it. The evidence of the reſcinding is a 
public advertiſement in the Birmingham newſpa- 
per, immediately after the tranſaction, as was noticed 
by Mr. Scholefield, with proper obſervations with 
reſpect to the dependance there could be on other 
bold aſſertions in Mr. Burn's reply. This will be 
found in my Appendix, No. I. = 


| I do not ſay that even this palpable falſehood 


was a wilful one, as Mr. Burn, or Mr. Madan, 
would not ſcruple to ſay with reſpect to me; but it 
argues ſuch a defect of memory as may be hereaſter 
quoted as one of the moſt remarkable things of this 
nature in the hiſtory of the human mind. It is the 

more 
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more ſo, as, when Mr. Burn himſelf applied to Mr. 
John Lawrence for his ſubſcription, and was refuſed 
on account of the reſcinding of the rule above men- 
tioned, Mr. Burn immediately ſaid to a perſon who 
accompanied him, © 1 told you how it would be. I 
ce am ſorry for it;“ he himſelf having diſapproved 
of the conduct of the High Church party in this buſi- 
neſs. Indeed T never conſidered Mr. Burn as a 
bigot; and, as having been both a Methodiſt and a 
Difſenter, rather a friend to both. The fact above- 
mentioned was related to me by Mr. Lawrence * 


er ee vn ee 


The defect in the pern Curtis is as re- 
markable as that of Mr. Burn; and that two men 
ſhould labour under the ſame defect, with reſpect to 
the ſame thing, is more extraordinary ſtill. For he 
was not only chairman at the meeting in which the 
rule was reſcinded, and decided the queſtion himſelf; 
But when, after this, he called upon Mr. Punfield for 
his ſubſcription, he was refuſed, and was informed 
that it was for the nam e 


That this conduct in the ſubſcribers to thi Sun- 

| day ſchools aroſe from the moſt contemptible bi- 
gotry, no perſon of the leaſt degree of liberality will 
deny; and that this bigotry was of long ſtanding in 
Birmingham, in the opinion of Mr. Curtis himfelf, 
was evident from the following circumſtance, which 
I ſhall relate from my own recollection. When a 
0 | friend 
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friend of mine was going to that meeting of the ſub- 
ſcribers, at which it was agreed to permit the ſcho- 
lars to attend whatever place of worſhip their pa- 
rents ſhould chooſe, he was joined by Mr. Curtis; 
and talking about the buſineſs of: the meeting, Mr. 
Curtis, who was then a friend to the propoſal, faid 
he was afraid they ſhould not be able to carry it, 
« there was fo much of the old leaven yet remaining 
« in Birmingham.“ I have no doubt but Mr. Cur- 
tis would have acted with the liberality becoming a 
perfon of a diſſenting family, if he had not found ſo 
much of what he properly termed the ald leaven in 
Birmingham. That he had not the fortitude to act 
agreeably to the natural dictates of his own mind, 
by which it would have been in his power to expel 
that old leaven, is much to be lamented. My houſe 
and meeting houſe would: have been ſtanding, and 
I ſhould now have been at Birmingham, much more 
r nn 


When Mr. Scat ed s _e re- 
ſolution of the ſubſcribers to the Sunday ſchools 
reſcinding the rule above mentioned, and which Mr. 
Burn, Mr. Riland, and, in effect, Mr. Curtis alſo 
(by joining in the ſanction of the other clergymen of 
Birmingham to Mr. Burn's Reply) ſolemnly de- 
clared never to have been reſcinded at all; Mr. 
Burn does not acknowledge the plain inference 
from the fact, viz. the exiſtence of a ſpirit of High 
Church bigotry in Birmingham, independently of 


any 
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any thing og I could have done to excite it (and it 
was with this view that I mentioned it at all) but 
only deſires of his readers, what they would certainly 
do without his deſire, that © that part of his ſtate- 
& ment, &c. may not be conſidered as weighing any 
<« thing in his general argument againſt me.” What 
was it but a degree of bigotry of the moſt extrava- 
gant kind to reſcind à rule by which the ſcholars 
were permitted to attend public worſhip where their 
parents choſe, when in no one inſtance had any of 
them, in fact, attended any other worſhip than that 


of the Church of England. 


The bigotry of the church people at Birmingham 
appears, perhaps, more clearly in their conduct of 
à charity ſchool which has been eſtabliſhed there 
upwards of forty years; not only as it is a rule in 
the inſtitution of this ſchool, that no children ſhall be 
admitted that are not of the eſtabliſhed church, but 
that they ſhall not be bound apprentices to any Dif- 
ſenter. Nay, in two inſtances, the managers of this 

Charity even refuſed to accept of the ſubſcriptions of 
Diſſenters voluntarily offered them. Both Mr. La- 
kin and Mr. Peyton, to their great rh had their 


6 


1 conſider it as a proof of High Church princi- 
ples, unfavourable to civil and religious liberty, that 
the centenary celebration of the revolution in 1688, 
was not attended by any of the clergy of Birming- 

ham, 
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ham, and they did every thing in their power to ren- 
der it unpopular. Their favourite toaſt of Church 
and King was objected to. The meeting was at- 
tended by a Catholic CO and the . 
miniſters. a 


1 


The laſt inſtance I ſhall mention of the exiſtence 
of a high party ſpirit in the clergy of Birmingham is, 
that one of that body, of a more liberal turn, when 
he left the place, declared it was on that account, 
and that for this reaſon he could not live in comforc 
in it. 


This extreme bigotry 1s not peculiar to the town 
of Birmingham, but extends to the neighbouring 
counties. As a curious inſtance of this, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that Mr. Mould, of Meaſham, near Aſhby de 
la Zouch, refuſed, the laſt year, to officiate at the 
funeral of a child of John Bancroft, a Diſſenter; and 
declared, that no Diſſenter ſhould be buried by him. 
In conſequence of this, the child was put into the 
grave without any thing being ſaid at the place; and 
the mother was ſo much affected, that ſhe was taken 
home very ill. It is happy that this clergyman has not 


the keys of the gates of ach nor wholly thoſe of 
the grave. 


That I ſaw, lamented, and endeavoured to allay, this 
party ſpirit in the town of Birmingham, by perſuad- 
ing the Diſſenters to give up the diſpoſal of the civil 

| | offices 
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offices, is well known to all my acquaintance, though 
Mr, Burn is incredulous on the ſubje&t. © This,” he 
ſays, p. 16, in his inſulting manner, © conſidering the 

« Doctor's natural diffidence of power, and the ex- 

te treme readineſs which himſelf and principal friends 

ce have ever diſcovered in giving up authority once 
c obtained, muſt appear a very probable, as well as 
« intereſting ſtory. It is, however, ſtrictly true. To 
mention no more, Mr. Ruſſel, Mr. G. Humphrys, 
the two Mr. Hunts, and the three Mr. Rylands, 
who thought as I did on the ſubject, will bear me 
witneſs, as well as others, who were not Diſſenters. I 
may add all my particular acquaintance, without ex- 
ception, know that I conſtantly blamed the Diſſen- 
ters for keeping that power in their own hands. 


That the Diſſenters of Birmingham were not fo 
attentive as they might have been to retain the 
power they once had, appeared in their conduct with 
reſpect to king Edward's charity ſchool in that 
town; the governors of which were once Diſſenters, 
and it was in their power to have admitted no other 
among them; but they always choſe to take ſome of 
the principal of the church people to act with them. 
It happened, however, that at one particular meeting, 
at which thoſe church people made a point of attend- 
ing, while ſome of the Diſſenters were abſent, they 
took that opportunity of chooſing another church- 
man, by which they became the majority ; and from 
that time, except in the ſingle caſe of Mr, Ruſſel, 
; a 7 they 
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they have never choſen any Diſſenter into their 
body, and have repeatedly declared they never 
would. Let not then the church people at Birming- 
ham upbraid the Diſſenters with a love of power. - 


I had a view to the bigotry of the town of Birming- 
ham, and hoped to ſucceed in allaying it, by means 
of the public library, in the eſtabliſhment of which I 
particularly intereſted myſelf; as that would neceſſa- 
rily bring the reading and thinking part of the town 
better acquainted with each other. The annual ad- 
vertiſement, which was drawn up by me, and which 
was continued for ſome time by the High Church 
party, after they gained the aſcendancy they now 
have in that library, but which they have ſince 
dropped, I ſhall inſert in the Appendix, No. II. 


With reſpect to the buſineſs of the library, in 
which it was not poſſible for any man to act with 
more liberality than I did, Mr. Burn fays, p. 14, 
«© We never ſaw great talents ſo degraded by party 
« conſiderations as in the conduct of Dr. Prieſtley 
« in ſome part of that buſineſs.” But, in his uſual 
manner, he does not ſay what thoſe parts of my con- 
duct were. As a ſmall pamphlet, which I-publiſhed 
on occaſion of a motion to prevent the purchaſe of 
books of religious controverſy, will give the read- 
er ſome idea of the ſpirit with which I acted in 
this buſineſs, I ſhall give the whole, or a conſider- 
able part of it, in the Appendix, No. III.; and let 
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'Mr. Burn, if he pleaſes, republiſh the pamphlet 
which one of the clergy wrote on | the occaſion, and 
— MS. | 

; What it I that Mr. Burn alludes to, when he ſays 
that I degraded my great talents, I believe it will not 
be very eaſy for any perſon, acquainted with the facts, 
to conjecture. Had I, as Mr. Curtis did, openly 
canvaſſed the ſubſcribers for the purpoſe of getting 
a committee to my mind, I ſhould indeed have de- 
graded my talents, whether they had been great or 
ſmall; but it is well known that all my proceed- 
ings were fair and candid. The harſheſt thing that 
I faid of the-clergy who withdrew from the li- 
brary becauſe my Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſti- 
anity was voted into it, was that their conduct was 
childiſh. The ſubſcribers ſeem to have thought as l 
did; for though Mr. Curtis, in the note he wrote on 
the occaſion, expreſſed his wiſh, © that ak the mem- 
* bers of the church of England would follow his ex- 
« ample;” not one of * except the clergy, did * 


Another childiſh 0 paltry Ante of We 
in ſome members of the church of England on that 
occaſion, was ſtriking out the title of Reverend pre- 
fixed to Mr. Scholefield's name and mine in the liſt 
of the committee. A ſubſcriber found the ink with 
which the raſure had been made, not quite dry; 
and inquiring who had been in the library, was in- 


formed chat only Mr. Curtis and Mr. Lloyd, a 
5 R "Il Quaker, 
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Quaker, had beem there. Being interrogated on 
the ſubject, they both denied having done it. If 
notwithſtanding this, Mr. Curtis was generally be- 
lieved to have done it, the fault is not mine. As 
little regard has been paid to his moſt ſolemn aſſe 
veration by Dr. Parr, a brother clergyman. 


Without the leaſt regard to truth Mr. Burn ſpeaks 
of me, P- 21, as having been adopted the cham- 
« pion and leader of the whole body,” (viz. of Diſ- 
ſenters), * in the buſineſs of the application to par- 
« lament for the repeal of the corporation and teſt 
« aQs;” and he adds, that * after organizing the 
«© whole body of Diſſenters, and bringing them to 
te act as one man, their future conduct in this affair 
a was to be governed, as unqueſtionably it has been, 
« and eſpecially in this, and the neighbouring coun- 
« ties, by the maxims of his policy.” 

In all this Mr. Burn ſhews his utter ignorance of 
this whole buſineſs; and, though he pays no regard 
to what I have before ſaid on this ſubjeR, viz. that 
I had very little to do in it, he ſhould have pro- 
cured information from ſome other quarter, and have 
mentioned his authority. Of the many letters, re- 
ſolutions, &c, relating to this affair, that were drawn 
up at Birmingham, I did not write one. I attended 
but few of the meetings even there, and though 1 
attended one at Nottingham, it was becauſe I had 
buſineſs of my own in that place. I aſſiſted, in- 

n Ge” ©  .___ypon 
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upon hw. but ſaid little or nothing at the meeting. 
Indeed, it is well known that I am very back ward 
to {peak in public; being, on ſeveral accounts, eſpe- 
cially a pore to Wer . for Ae 
On the Kilure of this eb to a 
Mr. Burn ſays, p. 18, ©. Circtmſtarices, did ariſe 
* which tended extremely to expoſe the true tem- 
* * and vie vs of Dr. Prieſtley, and to ſink him 
prodigioully i in the opinion of his townſmen.“ 1 

MW Mr. Burn had ſaid what thoſe circumſtances 
were, and I now call upon him to name them. 1 
had no views that were peculiar to myſelf, or that 
were not common to all Diſſenters; and what I did 
to promote thoſe views Was nothing peculiar to my- 
elf. and leſs than was done by many others; not a 
hundredth part, I may venture to ſay, of what was 
done, and ably done, by Mr. Walker of Notting- 
ham, not to ſpeak of others. Indeed, it is well 
Kknown-that I was never ſolicitous about the object. 
But it is Mr. Burn's manner to miake general aſſer- 


tons without appeiing 1s ach ſpecific RES, 9 1 


ay 10 f in mum 


Ehe diſcourſe e, publiſhed on 
Were < the; moſt: calm, and mode- 
e rate that ever was written on a political ſubject 
This Mr. Burn does not deny but as. nothing good 
can come from me, he gives it the following tum, 
hs 23 © They proteivnl inflagk ther binge: 
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* miniſter had taught him cireumſpection, and that 
« his wounds received in the encounter being 
« yet freſh, he fought cautiouſly ; but the true de- 
« ſign of this piece of management was too; pal-; 
« pable to be miſtaken,” In this he alludes to my; 
Letter to Mr. Pitt, by which that miniſter might 
receive a wound, but it will not be eaſy to find the 
ſcars of any that I received. If I had wounds, they 
did not prevent my continuing to fight on (if I. 
muſt purſue Mr. Burn's metaphor) and what 1 
vtote afterwards in my Anſwer to Mr.* Burke, and 
my Familiar Letters, betray no diminution of vigour 
or ſpirit. But that the temper with which I deli- 
vered and publiſhed that ſermon was not artfully 
aſumed for the occaſion, as Mr. Burn inſinuates, 
but habitual to me, will appear from what I wrote 
reſpecling the ſame ſubject | in one of the earlieſt of 
my publications, viz. my Addreſs to Proteftant Di/- 
ſenters as ſuch, a part of which I ſhall for this 
purpoſe inſert in my Appendix, No. IV. | 


Mr. Burn would in vain charge me with even 
alluding to facts that I am not prepared to authen- 
ticate. With reſpect to the report of my convert- 
ing Silas Dean to atheiſm, Mr. Burn ſays, p. 26, 
© Will he oblige the public with the names of ſome 
« of thoſe clergymen in the town and neighbour- 

* hood, by whom this account was ſo induſtriouſly. 
« circulated ?” Now I doubt not Mr. Burn knows 
much more of this buſineſs thay do. will men- 

D 1 tion, 
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tlon, however, that Mr. Swainſon of Rowley, arid 4 
clergyman dining at Stratford, both ſtrongly recom- 
mended the pamphlet in which that ſtory was pub- 
liſhed, as did Mr. Curtis at the library room in 
-Birmingham. The perſon who heard him is ready 
to atteſt it. 


Let the teader judge from theſe particulars whe- 
thet I have given a falſe account of the temper of 
the members of the eſtabliſhed church in Birming- 
ham in general, or of that of the clergy in particu- 
lar. It was the extreme of bigotry, the ſame that 
had exiſted in the place long before I went thither, 
What I in vain endeavoured to allay, what exiſts 
there at preſent in as great violence as ever, and will 


I fear continue a long time ; for it appears to have 
been greatly inflamed by * late riot. 


3 
SECTION TV. 


Of the prediſpoſing Cauſes of the Riot. 


0 
] CONSIDER the view that was perpe- 
tually exhibited of the Diſſenters, and eſpecially of the 
Unitarians in general, and of myſelf in particular, by 
che clergy of Birmingham, and others who occa- 
ſionally preached in their pulpits, as a principal pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe of the riot; as they neceſſary led the 
* to conſider us nnen 
ö * 
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from which the wiſh, and the endeavour, to extetmi- 


nate us, as ſuch, was but too obvious and natural. 
Mr. Burn, in what I have. already quoted from 
him, ſtrongly denies the fact. But there is evidence 
of it now exiſting in the printed fermons of Dr. 
Croft and Mr. Madan, which are well known to 
have been in the ſame ſtrain with many others deli- 
vered in the pulpits at Birmingham while I reſided 
there; and it will not be ſuppoſed that what they 
have printed was leſs guarded than what was not, 


Mr. Madan, who ſays that his diſcourſe was pub- 
liſhed © at the requeſt of many before whom it was 
« delivered,” which is a proof of their party ſpirit, as 
well as of his own, ſpeaks with particular appro- 
bation of the ſermons of Dr. Croft, and Mr. Clut- 
ton; the latter of which he laments was not printed, 
and which I remember to have heard ſpoken of as 
peculiarly violent; as the ſermons of Mr, Curtis 
were alſo faid to be. The reader may therefore 
jadge of the inflammatory tendency of theſe ſermons 
of the clergy in general, by the following extracts 
from thoſe of Dr, Croft and Mr, Madan, 


T hey both agree in repreſenting the principles of 
the Diſſenters as © unqueſtionably republican.” 
« Thoſe of the Socinians,” which Mr. Madan ſpeaks 
of as evidently gaining ground, he ſays, p. 10, 
« are certainly no leſs dangerous to the ſtate than 


the tenets of popery.” Both theſe preachers re- 


| ne prelent 
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preſent our principles a3 not only theoretically, but 
practically ſeditious. Of the ſentiments of Dr. Price, 
Pr. Croft ſays, p. xii. They ſpread jealouſy and 
te diſcontent through the kingdom, and were little 
« ſhort of blaſphemy. The Diſſenters, he ſays, 
p. 33, © wiſh to deſtroy the whole fabric of our 
< conſtitution. Mr. Madan alſo repreſents us as 


no better than king killers in general. © Is there no 
„ reaſon,“ he fays, p. 13, © to receive with ſuſpi- 
te Con their declarations of reyerence to the govern- 
« ment, and of loyalty to the king, however plau- 
. ſibly and ſpontaneouſly announced, when the 
et amount of that reverence has been exactly aſcer- 
de "tained by the woful experience of republican ty- 
* 'ranfy, and the extent of their loyalty has been ex- 
«ay delineated by the blood of à king.” He 
alſo fays, p. 8, that he “ always regarded our prin- 
ve ciples as pointedly hoſtile, and bur ner to our 
ve 3 conſtitution 1 as 


"When he was called pb " me to | defi theſe 
range and injurious aſperſions, which are in con- 
tradiction to all hiſtory, and even to recent facts, 
and 3 to all my principles, as contained in 
my writings; h he appeared willing; indeed, to except 
from his charges the more moderate, pr Calviniſtic 
'Diffenters, but by no means myſelf, and others whom 
he terms © the more violent Diſſenters; “ and in 
vindication of what he had advanced concerning the 
. Pong 9 retained by the 


D iſſenters, 
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Diſſenters, he ſays, p. 35, that “ principles are 2 
long lived generation; and infinuates that there · 
fore, they mult now exiſt ſomewhere among us. 
* Theſe principles,” he ſays, p. 22, © are {till at 
«5 work.” When ] appealed to my own peaceable 
behaviour, he replied, p. 16, that * Guy, Fawkes 
00 © would. have done the lame,” qi nn 
nen between him and me. b 


Beth Dr. Craft and Nr. Madan repreſent in 2 
— extravagant light the very innocent object of 
the application of the Diſſenters to parlament for 
che repeal of the corporation andi teſt acts, and they 
intimate, that ſo far from giving us more liberty, it 
were to be wiſhed that we could be deprived of 
ſome of the privileges that we now enjoy. Mr. 
Madan alarms the public by calling the buſineſs of 
this application a great conſtitutional cauſe.“ 
The poſſeſſion of offices, which we plead our right 
to a participation in, he ſays, p. 12, would be ( in- 
compatible with the ſafety of our civil govern- 
« ment; and he ſpeaks of our third application as 
ce an extraordinary ſubject, nom a third time ob- 
& truded _ the unn | 


"Denham 36, oe uy pe 
ce gion, if the legiſlature ſhould by any act of indul- 
*, gence declare all opinions innocent. It is unfar- 
© tunate,” he ſays, p. xiv. ©: that the right of vot- 
. Can- 
D 4 4 not 
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not be taken from the Diſſenters. It would be 
6 defirable,” p. 30, © to exclude from the Britiſh 
ce ſenate all thoſe who are led away by their plauſible 
« arguments, and to caution every Britiſh youth 
« againſt their civil and religious maxims of go- 
« vernment. He particularly ſays; p. xi. that 
cc if the Unitarians were reſtricted from ſpeaking in · 
0 decently of the doctrine of the Trinity, and if they 
« were enjoined upon certain pains and penalties, it 
e might be deemed perſecution by them, but could 
not be thought a hardſhip by others.” Mr. Ma- 
dan alſo ſays, p. 9, « Are we not juſtly upbraided 
« with a paſſive and ſupine conduct, in a cauſe of 
« 4⁰ moſt n ee nature of 


ot my own er nt more injurious 
could be inſinuated than was done by Mr. Madan, 
He deſcribes me as a man of extraordinary talents, 
indeed, but as actuated by malevolente; and how elſe 
would he have deſeribed Satan himſelf? When 
« I ſee,” he ſays, p. 26, “ your blindneſs in any 
4 point of hiſtory, I much ſuſpect it to be wilful;" 
which is to repreſent the worſt principle of my 
conduct as, in all caſes, more probable than any 
other, What muſt the inhabitants, of Birming- 
ham, who juſtly reſpected Mr. Madan more than 
any other clergyman in the town, think of the Diſ- 
ſenters in general, and of myſelf in particular, when 
we were deſcribed in this manner, and when the ac- 
count was introduced . ſuch uncommon ſoleqniry, 
| ; #7 p. 2 
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p. 2, as given © from the ſettled principles of his 
Ern, 
40 ant | 
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clergy; but (to adopt that metaphor of mine which 
has been ſo much carped at, and miſrepreſented,) 
laying gunpowder, not grain by grain, but by hand- 
fuls, in that magazine which exploded on' the 14th 
of July? For what outrage muſt not many of the 
common people, who read none of my writings, but 
heard them ſpoken of by the clergy as highly dan- 
gerous, and unfit to be read by them, have been 
prepared, when for years together they heard the 
Unitarian Diſſenters in general, and myſelf in parti- 
cular, pointed at as the enemies of their country, 
ready on the firſt opportunity to overturn the govern- 
ment under which we lived, and even to-embrue 
our hands in the blood of our ſovereign ?. Could 
they help concluding that the perſons who deſcribed 
us in this manner wiſhed to. have us deſtroyed, that 
it was even meritorious to deſtroy us; and when in 
any caſe the end is thought to be juſt in itſelf, the 
propriety of the means will be leſs attended to? If 
violence be employed to gain any end, there are 
thouſands in all parts of this country ready to join in 
it, without any regard to the end, but merely for 
the ſake of miſchicf and plunder. It is an army 
ready to act on the fide of any whom they think 

bd” 3 It 


tion with which Jam ſtill threatened, I ſhall charge 
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ali It is; cherefore, in this ſenſe, though in this only, 


that I accuſe the clergy of Birmingham, and efpe- 


cially Mr. Madan, as having been the promhtess of 
the riot; and if it ſhould terminate in that deſtruc- 


them with being the cauſe af my deatß. r 
(R n A it 2 41 5 n t 1990 6 
The methods. that were taken to excite the po. 
pulace' of Birmingham againſt the Diſſenters; pre. 
vious to the riot, wers various, and but too fucteſ 
fol. Among others, I ſhall only mention one, us a 
ſpecimen of ingenuity as well as of the malignant party 
ſpirit, which prevailed in the place, while nothing 
was done by us but what was calculated to allay it; 
The] following paper was much circulated in Bir 
hu e eee gp Wo e 

Woge Naa 
AE: Tothoſe een n gde ſpirits, who 
*# are at this time inſidiouſſy endeabobring t6 um 
* dermine the grand bulwark of our moſt Excellent 
oonſtitution, a plate of their Coat of Arm. is de 
1 e e eee 7 N 
513 


BY ce Haut of 1 the Di Naters ( Coat Us Arm. 


in 11 


a; 4 Field fable, - A diſſenting ee Seca 
ta table before him, holding in his right hand. a 
pen, in his left hand a ſtrpent. On his ſhoulder 
« ſits v toad dictating to him. Over his head is a 
fc peat * One 
. | « hornet 
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hornet and fix waſps, repreſenting the ſeven united 
« congregations. Creſt, the head of Janus, party 
« per pale, fable, and or, before a thorn and a thiſtle, 
gc -. proper. Motto. To hin we owe our power. 


OP Supporters.” | 
bs Fraud repreſented with the body 4 2 woman, 
« with a double face young and old, preſenting the 
« moſt faſcinating to the unwary objects her prey. 
« Her attributes are an angle rod, with a fiſh caught, 
« and in her left a ſerpent. She is always deſcribed 
<« with the legs and claws of a vulture, and the tail 
« of a ſcorpion, Deceit is repreſented by an elder- 
« ly matrqn gayly dreſſed, holds a maſk before her 
« face, and on her breaſt two hearts; black and red, 
denoting the neceſſity of an external 3 


ee eee e eee 515 
N. B. There is ſome N in this copy 


bur I have not ſeen any wang 


| SECTION. \ BY 
Circumtantes previous to the Riot, and mere inant- 
FIN auch cometted with the Caufe of it * Haſta 


- SEVERAL 2 previous to 

* hired ſome fuch thing was ex- 
pected by the High Church party, while no Diſ- 
ſenter, though expoſed to the miſchief, apprehended 
any ſuch matter. A clergyman dining at the An- 
chor, at Worceſter, July 13, ſaid that, “ If there was 
any 
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« any hs at Birmingham the next day, ſome- 
10 * thing would ſhew itſelf at night, and that it was 
© then, brewing.” A perſon of Birmingham faid, 
< there will be the devil to pay at the Hotel to 
« day. There are about two hundred Preſbyte- 
* rians met there, but we are ready for them, and 
= mall be their maſters och 
Mr. Buri W the Auer at the Hotel and 
the hand- bill, publiſhed a few days before, as the true 
cauſes of the riot. The promoters of the dinner,” 
he fays, p. 51, “ were chiefly Diſſenters; and as the 
«deſign of that meeting was ſtrongly fuſpected, 
* thoſe gentlemen; became the object of popular re- 
cc ſentment. But that both the dinner and the hand- 
bill, were the mere pretences for the violences that 
were committed, is evident from the cry of the 
time, which had no relation to the dinner. Had the 
ſufferers been obnoxious as having been concerned 
in the dinner, thoſe of the church of England, who 
Joined 1n it, would have been doubly ſo, as men who 
had deſerted their friends, and joined their enemies ; 
but no member of the eftabliſhment, though preſent 
at the dinner, ſuffered at all; and the only ſufferers 
--- were that very deſcription of men againſt whom the 
popular reſentment had been excited ſeveral years 
before, viz, the Unitarian Diſſenters in general, and 
myſelf in particular, whether we were preſent at the 
dinner, or concerned in promoting it, or not. 


af 
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| Of the principal ſufferers; who were ten in all, 
only three were at the dinner, and their houſes were 
the laſt that were deſtroyed. On theſe ſtriking facts 


no comment favourable to Mr. Burn's hypotheſis 
can be made. 


Mr. Burn ſays, p. 52, that © the effect which the 
te hand- bill might produce on the lower orders, 
« was very juſtly and feriouſly apprehended.” Now 
it is to the laſt degree improbable that any ſerious 
effect was ever apprehended from it. All that it 
invited to was the celebration of the French Revo- 
| lution; yet he ſtrangely ſays, p. 47, © The object of it 
<« was, in the apprehenſion of the populace, nothing 
cc leſs than the immediate overthrow both of Church 
« and State.” This famous hand-bill is ſtill exrant, 
and has been publiſhed a thouſand times more by the 
enemies of the Diſſenters than by their friends; and 
if it had really been calculated to do much miſchief, 
it muſt have appeared long before this time. 


At any time before the -riot it was exceedingly 
difficult for any Diſſenter to-procure a copy of the 
hand-bill, while it was circulated with great induſtry 
among church people. If the magiſtrates really ap- 
prehended a riot from the effects, either of the 
hand-bill, which few Diſſenters had ſeen, or from the 
dinner which, however, few propoſed to attend, why 
did they not prepare to oppoſe it by ſwearing more 

conſtables, 
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conſtables, and uſing other Al directed in 
the Riot Act? od 3 


16 the governors of this: country had really Bs | 
this hand-bill capable of doing any harm, would 
they not have ſent ſoldiers to Birmingham, to be in 
readineſs for the occaſion? A copy of the hand- bill 
was in the ſecretary of ſtate's office three days be- 
fore the dinner, and that was time enough for the 
purpoſe. Would. it, have been publiſhed at full length 
in the Gazette? Or would Mr. Dundas have recited 
it in the Houſe, of Commons? This publication, 
and, many other publications of it, clearly ſhews that 
no body ever apprehended any danger from it, and 
that the ſtir that was made about it was only to 
throw an odium upon Diſſenters, who were repre- 
men the: uthors Na bd £1 | 


A letter of Dr. Tatham's, 55 in K the quniverſury 
of the French Revolution was: called an illegal and 
unconſtitutional abt, and which was eagerly circulated 
in Birmingham before the dinner, contributed much 
more to the riot than this hand- bill. 


The ſuſpicion of the fabrication of this hand- 
bill has now generally fallen upon the perſon alluded 
to by Mr. Burn and Mr. Dundas. It is well known 
to all our friends that I had no connexjon wich that. 
a and that he was leaſt of all likely to be go- 


verned 
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verned by my advice. This, however, I will ſay for 
him, that though he thought freely on the ſubjects 
of government and religion, he was as far from any 
thing properly ſeditious as Mr. Burn himſelf. I be- 
lieve him to be an honeſt and well meaning man, 
though I never thought him the moſt prudent. It 
is to the diſgrace of this country that ſuch a perſon 
w-as under the | ASST of leaving i it. WY 


At the time of my. writing he Abe I had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of this perſon being the author 
of the hand- bill, and, therefore, thought it as pro- 
bable that it might be written by ſome of the Higb 
Church party, for the uſe that they actually made of 
it, as by the Diſſenters who ſuffered in conſequence 
of i it. And certainly, they who forged letters for the 

purpoſe of, exciting. the rioters to do us miſchiet, 
were capable of doing this wich the ſame, view.. The 
one was not more wicked than the other. Ad- 
mitting, however, that a Diſſenter wrote this cele- * 
brated hand-bill, and that it was as heinous a thing 
as our enemies repreſent it; it: was only the work of 
one man, for whoſe conduct no other perſon is re- 
ſponſible. No perſon concerned in the dinner had 
the leaſt knowledge or ſuſpicion of it at the time, as 
nn by their n ee 4, 
ae accounts as were e given we, 
with reſpect to tranſactions; at which, I could not be 
preſent myſelf, L had ſaid 0 beſides the dinner = 
* 1 
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the Hotel, there were other dinners on that day, of 
perſons of better condition, who did not riſe ſo ſoon, 
or ſo ſober, as thoſe who celebrated the French Re- 
volution, and that the riot commenced at the break- 
ing up of theſe companies. This,“ ſays Mr. Burn, 
p. 58, © is, to ſay the leaſt, an idle fiction.“ * The 
4 magiſttates,” he ſays, 59, © dined at one of our 
* inns on that day, and for the expreſs purpoſe of be. 
ing on the ſpot, in caſe their interference ſhould 
* be found neceſſary, in order to keep the peace.” 


Now I do not find, on farther inquiry, that 
there was more than one ſuch dinner as I have de- 
{ribed, viz. of per/ons of better condition, the reſt being 
of the lower orders, though not all of the loweſt, 
whoſe - aſſembling, whoſe horrid execrations, and 
whoſe intoxication, Mr. Burn cannot deny. But that 
the other dinner, though attended by the magiſtrates, 
anſwers ſufficiently to my deſcription, there is evi- 
* dence enough. 


The High Church party who dined at the Swan 
ravern in Bull-ſtreet, if I be not miſinformed, uſed 
the moſt horrid execrations, drank damnation te the 
Prefbyterians, and propheſied what dreadful havoc 
would be made. A perſon who heard this perſuaded 
thoſe who dined at the Hotel to diſperſe; and then re- 
turning to the company at the Swan, ſaid, « Gentle- 
men, your ſport is ſpoiled, the company is breaking 
<« up;” and this ſeemed to mortify them exceedingly. 
That 
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That the magiſtrates themſelves, and no doubt 
Ge perſons of their party, were either intoxicated, 
or worſe, at the breaking up of this meeting, the 
facts I ſhall preſently relate abundantly prove. 18 
they ſeriouſly meant to keep the peace, their meaſures, 
were very ill laid, and certainly had no ſucceſs. To 
pretend that they feared a riot from the friends of 
the revolution dinner is too abſurd to be alleged. 
They were not of that claſs of people; and there 
was no dinner, or preparations for any dinner, ex- 
cept at the hotel. 


Among other circumſtances that indicated à 
deſign in the High Church party to promote a 
riot, I mentioned a report of ſome ſhops being 
ſhut up, that the workmen might be at liberty for 
that purpoſe. Of this Mr. Burn fays, p. 51, © If 
« any inſtance of the kind does really exiſt, it has, 
e eluded our reſearch.” He adds, that © many 
« churchmen took pains to keep their men in the 
_ © ſhops.” Of this J have no doubt. The generality 
of the Church people in Birmingham were far 
from favouring the rioters, nor have I ever given, 
that idea of them. The promoters of the riot were 
a few, 12 certainly all of them churchmen, 


The ſtate of the town of Birmingham i is ſtill ſuch 
that it is not eaſy to procure poſitive evidence 
againſt any rioter, or favourer of the riot; nor can 
x be deemed extraordinary that I ſhould in ſome 


E inſtances 
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inſtances have been miſled by the exaggerated re- 
ports of the time, when I wrote my Appeal. Whe- 
ther, however, I wrote without /me authority, let 
the reader judge from the following circumſtances, 
Mr. Ruſſel remonſtrating with one of the rioters at 
his own houſe, he ſaid, What would you have us 
« do? We cannot work, for our maſters turned us 
ce out of the, ſhop on Thurfday morning, and de- 
e clared we ſhould not enter it again all the week.” 
The name of the man was Patric, and he ſaid his 
maſter was a buckle-maker. | 


It is poſſible alſo, that the Diſſenters might get 
the idea of the perſons excluded from the ſhops being 
more numerous than they were, from the following 
circumſtance, viz. that a little after nine o'clock, on 
the 14th of July, Mr. Carles, after ſaying to the riot- 
ers, © Come, my boys, huzza, added, “ if. they turn 
ce you out of work, I will employ you,” What he 
meant by that language he beſt knows himſelf. It 
is, I own, more probable that his meaning was, that 
if the Diſſenters ſhould turn any perſons out of their 
ſhops for having been concerned in the riot, he 
would endeavour to fin employment tor them. 


That too many, though far from the majority of 
the church people in Birmingham, . favoured the 
riot, and did as much to promote it as the ſhutting 
up their ſhops, though they might not do that ſpeci- 
fic thi g, is ſufficiently evident; and therefore this 

” could 
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tould not of itſelf appear improbable; and that 
great numbers of the common manufacturers were 
well enough prediſpoſed for the riot is evident from 
the following circumſtance. On the 13th of July a 
churchman talking about the intended dinner, ſaid, 
te J have got fifty hands in my ſhop, and if I was to 
te go to them to-morrow, and ſay, My lads, your 
« church and king are in danger, they would turn 
« out every man of them, and break every 2 
te in the i 


Another circumſtance that I ſhall mention is one 
that I own I do not perfectly underſtand ; but as it 
has been mentioned as ſome evidence that even 
Mr. Curtis himſelf expected a riot, that in it re- 
courſe would be had to fire, and that he did not 
wiſh ſuch fire to be ſoon extinguiſhed, I ſhall relate 
it, that Mr. Curtis may have an opportuhity of ex- 
culpating himſelf, 


The keys of the fire engine were taken by him out 
of the cuſtody of the perſon who uſually kept them, 
and delivered to a Mr. Brooke, a clerk in his own 
church, who, when he was applied to for them, as 
the rioters were demoliſhing the old meeting, ſaid, 
that he had orders to let nobody have them. At 
length, however, an order was procured from the 
churchwarden, who expreſſed much ſurpriſe that 
this ſhould be neceſſary; when Mr. Brooke (find- 


ing that he could not refuſe them) faid, © If you 
E 2 « muſt 
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&« muſt have them, you ſhall, but they will do you 
4 no good; which was actually the caſe, the en- 
gine not being ſuffered. to play on N but the 
neighbouring houſes. 


What makes this ſtory the more extraordinary 
is, that it appears from Mr, Curtis's own account 
that, in the courſe of that night, the clerk went 
to the veſtry, and there wrote a letter, which 
he ſent by a ſpecial meſſenger to Mr. Curtis, 
to inform him that, at the order of the church- 
warden, he had delivered the keys of the engine. 
Does not this: look like anxiety. to make an apology. 
for having done what he knew would not be pleaf- 
ing to his ſuperior? It behoves Mr. Curtis to ex- 
plain this extraordinary conduct with reſpect to the 
fire engine, with which it does not appear that he 
had any thing to do. p 


That ſomething was concerted by the High 
Church with reſpect to the Diſſenters previous to 
the dirmer is evident from this circumſtance; that 
a Diſſenter, but not known. to be one by Mr. J. 
Green, a buſy and not very diſcreet man, going to 
him about buſineſs the day before the riot, received 
for anſwer, * T have not time to ſettle your account 
“ now, the damned Preſbyterians give me ſo much 
ce trouble. There are gentlemen now at my houſe 
« conſulting what is to be done with them. 


SECTION 
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SECTION VL 
Cireurnances attending the Commencement of the Riot. 


I SHALL now proceed to relate ſome 
circumſtances which immediately preceded, and ac- 
companied the riot, at its firſt breaking out ; and I 
think they will ſufficiently prove not only that there 
was no exertion on the part of the magiſtrates, or 
any of the principal church people in the town, to 
prevent the riot; but that, not then knowing how - 
far it would proceed, many of them were well-wiſhers 
to it. I may, no doubt, be deceived; but all the par- 
ticulars that I ſhall mention have been voluntarily 
declared upon aath, and the reporters are now ready 
to atteſt them in any court of judicature, when- 
ever they are called upon to do it, However, let 
our enemies have an opportunity of vindicating 
themſelyes: they have the ſame acceſs to the Public 
that I have, and will have a much | more favourable 


hearing, 


When the company were going to the hotel, and 
the mob were throwing at them, the juſtices, who 
were preſent, took no notice of it, and did not 
endeavour to diſperſe them. Between ſeven and 
eight o'clock Mr. Carles and Dr. Spencer were in 


the midſt of the mob, in paſſing from the hotel to- 
E 3 wards 
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wards Bull-ſtreet, and ſeemed to encourage them 
by bowing and nodding to them. When ſome of the 
mob came out of the hotel, where they had been to 
look for thoſe who had dined there, one of the ma- 
giſtrates, ſtanding upon the ſteps, took off his 
hat, waved it round his head, and huzza'd with 
them, but made no attempt to. check. them for a 
quarter of an hour, while the witneſs was with 
them. When one of them was haranguing the moh 
on the ſteps of the hotel, the other ſtood behind 
him, laughing heartily, and hiding his face with his 

na 


When the windows of the hotel were nearly de- 
Mmoliſhed, one of the juſtices cried, © Well done, my 
& lads, well done, my lads. We will do what we 
te can for you; and if I had it in my power I would 
ce make you all drunk.” A little after nine he ſaid 
to the mob, Do no miſchief, or murder; and if 
'« you are taken up in a right cauſe, and brought 
ce . before us, we will acquit you:“ and he ſhook 
hands with ſeveral of them, One of the rioters aſked 
the juſtices, if they would give them leave to ſhake 
a little powder out of Dr. Prieſtley's wig; and to 
this they made no anſwer, but laughed, took off 
their hats, waved them three times, and huzza'd, 
One of them ſaid, again © You are all hearty fel- 
6e lows; if I had it in my power I would make you 
« all drunk.” A boy ſaying, Damn them, ſeize 
all the Preſbyterians,” one of them put his hand 

on 
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on tlie boy's head, and faid, © Well done, my hearty 
« chicken; thou art a damned good cock; and 
laughed. The mob laughed with him, and huzza'd, 


crying, Spencer for ever, 


The moſt ſerious charge againſt one of the ma- 
giſtrates is the following: while the rioters were 
throwing at the windows of the hotel, he ſaid, © My 
« friends, do not revenge yourſelves upon this man, 
« who gets his living by making dinners for gen- 
« tlemen. If you wiſh to be revenged upon them, 
« go to their meetings.” On this the mob cried,. 
« To the new meeting; the juſtice will protect us.” 
They were ſo near him, that he muſt have heard 
them. A young man of my congregation told me 
before I left my houſe, that he was ſtanding cloſe by 
one of the magiſtrates when the rioters mentioned 
going to the new meeting, and that he ſaid nothing 
to reſtrain them, 


While the ſame magiſtrate. was walking up Bull- 
ſtreet ſome of the rioters followed him, and among 
them was a woman, who cried, Damn all the 
« Preſbyterians in the town ;” but at this the ma- 
giſtrate only laughed. Being incommoded by the 
crowd, one of the juſtices bid them not follow him. 
On this they cried, © Where muſt we go?” He an- 
ſwered, © Go down to the meeting to the others.“ 
They then went to the new meeting, and joined 
thoſe who were deſtroying it. He alſo ſaid to them 


E 4 at 
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at the ſame time, Do no other miſchief than pul- 
& ling down the mectings, and I will ſtand your 
friend as far as lies in my power.“ Afterwards, 
when one of the rioters, who was demoliſhing the 
new meeting, was told that he would be hanged for 


it, he ſaid, & No; for juſtice Carles ſent us down 
te hicher,” 


ee It is but juſtice,“ ſays Mr, Burn, p. 121, © ta 
* Mr. Brooke, at that time under ſheriff, acting 
* with the magiſtrates, and ſince deputed by the 
* hundred as their ſole ſolicitor on the trials, to ob- 
5 ſerve, that no individual appears to have riſked 
te. more by his perſonal exertions during the riots 
te than himſelf,” I have no ohjection to admitting 
this with reſpect to Mr, Brooke, or any other per- 
fon, after the riot had proceeded farther than they 
wiſhed, in conſequence of which they might think 
they had particular reaſon to be apprehenſive for 
themſelves ; but the queſtion is, how they behaved - 
at the commencement of the riot; and at that time 
there is clear evidence of ſeveral perſons having 
given them too much encouragement, 


The mob being aſſembled before Mr. Brooke's 
'houſe, which is very near the hotel, a perſon in a 
green coat addreſſed them in a low voice, deſiring 
them to go from thence, and ſaying, that if they 
would go to the new meeting, he would order a 

2 of ale for chem when anc be came back; They 
; | _ © aſking 
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aſking him for ſomething in hand, he appeared to give 
them money, having put his hand into his pock- 
et, Of this circumſtance there are two witneſſes. 
But previous to this he aſked a young man who 
was in the crowd, whether he thought they knew 
him. He then held up his arm, and pointed to- 
wards the new meeting, and they immediately cried, - 
« To the new meeting; whither they went, and 
in five minutes few were leſt behind. Before this, 
when the mob were breaking the windows of the 
hotel, Mr. Brooke came out of his houſe, and Mrs. 
Brooke being apprehenſive of ſome miſchief to him, 
the rioters ſaid, (We will not hurt Mr. Brooke; 
*« we will pull down any houſe Mr. Brooke has a 
« mind.” This, however, they might have ſaid with 
reſpect to a perſon with whom they had had no pre- 
vious communication, 


SECTION VII. 


Of the Condu of the Magiſtrates, and others, * 
the Commencement of the Riot. 


THE fads related in the preceding ſection 
ſufficiently prove that there was no diſpoſition in 
the magiſtrates, or the high church party in gene- 
ral, to check, but rather to promote, the riot at its 
commencement. Other facts as clearly prove that 
this diſpoſition continued till the deſtruction of both 

| the 
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the meeting houſes, and of every thing belonging 
to me. When the rioters proceeded to attack the 
houſes of Mr. Ryland and Mr. Taylor, there is no 
doubt that the greateſt enemies of the Diſſenters were 
alarmed, and wiſhed to fuppreſs the rioters; but hav- 
ing encouraged them before, they were at a loſs how 
to proceed, and at all events were determined not to 
have recourſe to fire-arms, though there was no doubt 
but that this would have been effectual in any periodof 
the buſineſs, After the poſitive encouragement given 
to the rioters, the reaſon of this conduct was evident, 


Several of the circumftances that I ſhall now 
mention alſo clearly ſhew that the proper object of 
the riot was the Diſſenters, and nothing relating to 
the dinner, or the French revolution; The handbill, 
alſo, which had no relation but, to the French revo- 
lution, would have been as much forgotten as the 
dinner, had it not been for the idea of its being 
written by myſelf or ſome other Diſſenter. Thoſe 
things had ſufficiently anſwered their purpoſe, and 
the mob proceeded on its natural and original prin- 
ciple, the bigotry of the church people againſt the 
Diſſenters. In what follows I ſhall firſt relate the 
circumſtances that reſpect the conduct of the ma- 
giltrates, then that of the clergy, and afterwards that 
of other perſons, 


About five o'clock in the morning of the 15th, 
when the rioters were deſtroying my houſe, one of 


/ 
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the magiſtrates rode up to it, raiſed his arm, and 
beckoning to them, ſaid, © Come hither, my good 
cc hearty boys,” When they were gathered round 
him, he bade them take off their hats, and huzza, 
which they did, and he did the ſame ſeveral times. 
He then ſaid, I commend you for what you have 
ce done, and will protect you for it. No fire; re- 
ce turn to your work.“ They huzza'd, and when he 
was gone, they returned to the houſe, and continued 
to demoliſh it, crying, as my ſon, who heard them, 
ſaid, “ Spencer for ever.“ The reaſon he gave 
why he would not have them hurt the houſe was, 
that it belonged to Mr. Lloyd, a quaker. It had 
lately belonged to him, but had been fold to Mr. 
William Humphrys, 


Between nine and ten the ſame day the other 
magiſtrate coming along Dale End in a chaiſe, and 
the people gathering round him, he took off his hat, 
waved it out of the window, and cried, © Church 
and King for ever, my lads, Be true to your 
« cauſe; ſtick to your cauſe, Be of my determi» 
c nation, to loſe the laſt drop of blood in your bo- 
&« dies: it is my determination to loſe the laſt drop 
« of mine. Do not leave theſe Preſbyterian dogs 
« a place ſtanding. He then huzza d again, cry- 
ing, Church and King, and the mob did the ſame. 
At two o'clock, however, on the ſame day, when 
Mr. Ryland's houſe was burning, he faid to the 


rioters, “ You have gone paſt what you were or- 
« dered,” 
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* dered.” Both the magiſtrates ſaw a man ſc{2eq 
for carrying off three bottles from Mr. Ryland's 
houſe without taking any notice of it; and the man 
was ſet at liberty. 


That the rioters took it for granted that the ma- 
giſtrates favoured them there can be no doubt; 
though it is natural to ſuppoſe that, liking the buſi- 
neſs, they would make the moſt of every circum- 
ſtance of that kind. Some of the rioters being 
taken into cuſtody at Hay-hall, the reſidence of 

Mr. Smith, others came, as they ſaid, by order of 
Mr. Carles, to demand their releaſe, ſaying they did 
not come to do any damage to the houſe, 


At my houſe the rioters ſaid, The juſtices 
« will protect us; we ſhall not be hurt; we may do 
ce what we pleaſe, but not burn the houſe.” They 
repeatedly faid in the courſe of that night, © We 
ce wilh we had the doctor locked up in one of the 
te rooms, we would burn him alive; or if he had 
come to the hotel, we would have killed him,” 


Mr. Carpenter, of Woodrow, at ſome diſtance 
from Birmingham, meeting a party of the rioters 
who did not know him, faid they were going to 
burn his houſe by orders from juſtice Carles. On 
his remonſtrating to them, they perſiſted in faying 
they had juſtice Carles's orders for it, and down it 


ſhould come. . On Mr, Carpenter applying to Mr, 
Carles 


/ 
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Carles afterwards. for the afliſtance of the ſoldiers, 
he inſulted him, by aſking him if he ever knew an 
honeſt Preſbyterian on the Lickey ? his houſe being 
on a hill ſo called. He was not only refuſed the 
ſoldiers for whom he applied, but could not obtain 
leave to ſeize any of the rioters without them. 


That the rioters had been led, by ſome means or 
other, to imagine that what they did was agreeable 
to government, is as evident as that they thought 
they were pleaſing the magiſtrates. Soon after the 
riot, one man was heard to ſay to another, Well, 
« if any body is hanged for it, the king may fight 
for himſelf another time: for I am ſure nobody 
« elſe will fight for him.“ At the time that the 
rioters were. demoliſhing the old meeting, one of 
them ſaid to another; * This is not right; but the 
other replied, © Nay, but the king has ſent us, and 
te if we do not do it, he will ſoon loſe his crown.” 
On the Saturday, when the rioters were hunting 
ſome ducks, and were talking of the ſoldiers com- 
ing, one of them ſaid, © What if they do, they will 
* not hurt us, as we have been fighting on their 
te ſide. The juſtices are for us. Did you not ſee 


“ how they laughed? 


That the magiſtrates were determined not to have 
recourſe to fire arms, though this appeared to be 
the only effectual method of quelling the mob, was 


evident from the beginning to the end of che buſi- 
neſs ; 
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. neſs; and that they ſhould not have done this, if they 
had been conſcious to themſelves that they had 


given no encouragement fo the rioters, I canhot well 
EmOLIVE: | 


to the een * the fiſteenth, Capt. Maxwell 
propoſed to Mr. Carles to collect all the ſoldiers in 
the town, and head them himſelf, ſaying he had no 
doubt but that he ſhould be able to put a ſpeedy 
ſtop to the riot; but Mr. Carles turned from him with 
ſtrong marks of diſapprobation in his countenance. 
Mr. Ruſfel, as early in the buſineſs as poſſible, ap- 
plied to Mr. Carles to ſend for a military force to 
quell the mob, and likewiſe propoſed to head any 
number of men furniſhed with fire arms. He wrote 
to him to deſire that twenty men might be ſent to 
aſſiſt in the defence of Mr. Humphrys's houſe. But 
no requeſt of this kind was ever liſtened to, and at 
twelve o'clock on Saturday he received a note from 
Mr. Carles, - informing him that both himſelf and 
Dr. Spencer were determined upon pacific mea-- 
ſures. Mr. Hutton's ſervant having pricked one of 
the rioters with a bayonet, and the party afterwards 
coming before the juſtices, Mr. Carles remarked, 
and Dr. Spencer acquieſced in it, that he had no right 
to uſe arms, except the other perſon * been armed 
in the ſame manner. 


That any of the clergy of Birmingham had the 
laſt concern in the riot, or were at all well-wiſhers 


E 
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to it, I was far from having any idea at the time of 
writing my Appeal, though Mr. Burn has more 
than inſinuated this. I only thought they had con- 
tributed to raiſe the ſpirit which produced the riot. 
Circumſtances have ſince occurred which, I own, 
do lead me to think that Mr. Curtis was not wholly 
innocent. At leaſt, whatever might be his mean- 
ing, his behaviour contributed not a little to encou- 
rage the rioters. One circumſtance I mentioned in 
a preceding en, and two others I ſhall recite 
here, 


| Being with a party of the rioters oppoſite to St. 
Martin's church, he thanked them for what they 
had done in protecting the church and the king. 
He then took off his hat, joined in three huzzas, 
and wiſhed them to follow him, which they did. 


On Friday, as the mob were returning from the 
deſtruction of Mr. Ryland's houſe, Mr. Curtis 
harangued them at the top of Temple Street, ſay- 
ing, © We thank you, my brave fellows, for the 
« zeal you have ſhown for the churclr and the king. 
Jou have now ſufficiently puniſhed your enemies, 
« and we beg you will diſperſe, and go peaceably 
e about your buſineſs.” Being thanked for what 
they had done, they might think that they could 
not be blamed for doing a little more. 


Mr. Curtis, willing to appear friendly to the Dif- 
— E. 8 ſenters, 
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ſenters, during the riot, now ſays in Mr. Burn' 8 
pamphlet, p. 99, © During the riots my houſe 
ce at Solyhull was open to a Diſſenter and his 
e family, and the children of another family were 
« literally clothed by Mrs. Curtis.” That Mr. 


Curtis had a real good will to many individuals 


among the Diſſenters, I have no doubt, and that he 
wiſhed the deſtruction of any of us I do not be- 


eve. ME 


But there was little to en A 
the caſe to which he refers. The Diſſenter that he 
received into his houſe was old Mr. Smith of Hay 


Hall, a man univerſally reſpected, and who, I be- 


eve, has no enemy; fo that he ran no riſk in re- 


ceiving him. Conſcious, however, that he himſelf 


was not very popular in his pariſh, and that many 


perſons might wiſh for a pretence to do him mil- 
chief, at Mr. Curtis's own requeſt, Mr. Smith re- 
moved to the houſe of Mr. Eyre, another clergyman 


of the place, who was ready to run all riſques in 
protecting him. There, and not at Mr. Curtis's, 


Mr. Smith ſlept; and the next day, to the great 
concern of Mr. Eyre, Mr. Smith was induced, from 
the alarm of the neighbours, to remove. 
| | | 


As to Mrs. Curtis literally clothing the children of 


a family of Diſſenters, I have no doubt of her rea- 
dineſs to do it in a cafe of real charity. Bur it will 
not be ſuppoſed that, in 7his caſe, ſhe could look 


for 
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for no recompenſe except at the reſurreftion of the- 
juſt, when it is known that theſe children were thoſe. 
of Mr, Taylor. They had gone out during the 
riot with the maid ſervant who attended them, and 
were brought to the houſe of two ladies, who lived 
not far from - Solyhull. Theſe ladies, being un- 
married, had no change of clothes for children, and 
therefore they ſent to Mrs. Curtis to borrow ſome 
while their own were waſhing, and ſhe ſupplied 
them. It would have been very extraordinary, in- 
deed, if ſhe, or any other perſon, who had chil- 
dren's clothes in the houſe, had refuſed ſuch a re- 
queſt as this. 


When the rioters were demoliſhing the new meet- 
ing, another of the clergy is ſaid to have encouraged 


them by ſaying, © Well done, my lads. When you 


“have done here, go and pull down their houſes 
« too,” | | 


Mr. Burn ſays, p. 94, © Mr. Lawrence (a cler- 

c gyman in Birmingham) and another gentleman 
© exerted their utmoſt endeavours to fave the Doc- 
* tor's laboratory.” That Mr. Lawrence was no 
rioter, and did not himſclf aſſiſt in the deſtruction of 
my property, I readily acknowledge. But it does 
not appear that he took any pains to reſtrain the 
rioters when they were demoliſhing the houſe. 
On the contrary, they conſidered him as their 
friend. Mr. Lawrence was alſo obſerved to be read= 
ing ſeveral of my MS. papers, and to put them 
ow F into 
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into his pocket. What he did with them af-' 
terwards does not appear. He muſt have known 
that, being my property, he ought to have returned 
them to me, or to my friends. If they were letters, 


he ought not, as a man of honour, to have read 
them at all. 4 


In what light the rioters conſidered Mr. Law- 
rence, may appear from the following circumſtance. 
When he went to the houſe the ſecond time, in the 
morning of the fifteenth, the rioters at my houſe 
repeatedly ſaid that Mr. Lawrence had been there, 
that they were ſure he thought they were doing 
right, for he laughed at them, and they would be 
damned if they a not go on. Some of them 
ſhook him by the hand, crying out, The curate 
e of the new church. By God. By God.” They 
continued to ſurround hitn, and to ſhake him by 
the hand near half an hour, while he only de- 
fired them to looſe him, but expreſſed no diſap- 
probation of their conduct. 5 


At the fame time that, in my own vindication, | 
mention theſe particulars of the conduct of ſome of 
the clergy of Birmingham, with the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction I do juſtice to Mr. Darwell, who was in- 
defatigable in his exertions in favour of Mr. 4 89 
and I believe of other Diſſenters. | 


That the comes conſidered the clergy as being 
favourable to them, may eaſily be inferred from every 
| circumſtance, 
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ercumſtance, which ſhewed that the Diſſenters, as 
ſuch, were the object of their malice, When Mr. 

| Ryland's houſe was burning one of the magiſtrates, 
pointing to the church, faid; © You fee your 
« church, you have done your beſt for it. Do not 
« do any more. We are much obliged to you; 
« you ſee your ſtrength,” &c. &c. Mr. Carles faid 
to Mr. W. Ryland, and two other Diſſenters who 
were following him in the ſtreet, on the fifteenth, 
that they muſt not come after him, for as they were 
known to be Diſſenters, it would only irritate the 
mob, and make them more violent; but when he 
came to the inn where Mr. Carles had promiſed to 
meet him, he found the door ſhut againſt him. 


That other perſons beſides the magiſtrates and 
the clergy were favourable to the rioters, and ap- 
proved of much of what they did, appeared from ſe- 
veral circumſtances. On the fifreenth, about noon, 
Mr. J. Green faid, © We are fatisfied with what is 
« done, and now I wiſh they would give over, for 
« they have done enough.” On the ſame day the 
gentleman in he green coat, one inſtance of whoſe 
conduct has been mentioned before, being at the houſe 
of Mr. Ryland, pulled off his hat, and huzzaed to the 
rioters, ſaying, Gentlemen, I applaud you for what 
« you have done, but ſtop here, This is private 
« property. Though theſe are the men who wiſh to 
cc gyerturn the conſtitution, we have other means of 


F 2 «© redrets.”: 
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« redreſs. The mob, however, continued to de- 
ſtroy the houſe. 


At Sparkbrook turnpike three gentlemen being 
on horſeback, were converſing very familiarly with 
the rioters, while my houſe was burning; when one 
of them faid aloud, © My lads, you ſee your power; 
« you ſee that if any attempt is made againſt the 
« government of this country, you have it in your 
« power to quaſh it.“ 


That fome perſons above the condition of the 
common rioters were deeply concerned in the buſi- 
neſs, appeared from many circumſtances, beſides 
thoſe that are mentioned in my Appeal. The forged. 
letter, which was read at my houſe, in order to in- 
ſtigate the mob to do me miſchief, is alone a proof 
of this, and a copy of it will appear m my Appendix, 
No. V. When J was at Warwick, at the time of the 
aflizes, I received a ſummons from our opponents, 
the hand writing of which could not be diſtin- 
guiſhed from that of this forged letter. I have no 
doubt myſelf who the writer of this forged letter was, 
though no legal proof can be given of it. 


Another forged letter was read at Mr. Ruſſelbs 
houſe, a copy of which could not be procured, but 
the following account of it is given upon oath, Two 
men were on horſeback while the houſe was burn- 


ing, 
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ing, and one of them read a paper, which he des» 
clared he had found in the houſe, purporting that 
ce the Preſbyterians intended to riſe, to burn down 
« the church, blow up the parliament, cut off the 
« king's head, and aboliſh all taxes.” The paper 
was ſigned E. Jefferies, No. 24, St. Thomas's Street, 
Zandon. The 16th of Auguſt, they ſaid was the 
time fixed for the inſurrection. The perſon who 
read the paper ſaid, Damn it, you ſee they 
« would deſtroy us. It is right that we ſhould 
_ « cruſh them in time.“ 


They had alſo another letter, which one of the 


perſons preſent ſaid was to know how many forces 
Mr. Ruſſel could collect by the tenth, and that they 
ſhould be ready to join in concert with their friends 
in Scotland. This letter was ſaid to be ſigned by 
the ſteward of the Revolution ſociety. He that 
had this letter ſaid, © Damn them, we will deſtroy 
e every Preſbyterian's houſe in England.” A 
ſtranger, who was preſent, ſaying that ſome of the 
rioters would be hanged for what they were doing, 
one of them anſwered, «© How can they hang us, 
« when the juſtices ſet us agait?” Being aſked 
what juſtices, he ſaid, © Maſter Carles and Maſter 
* Spencer, and I muſt do the juſtices' work, and by 
« God I will go to the pay table to night, for I 
« have worked damned hard, Wont you, Tom?” 
Tom anſwered, * And by God will I,” The per- 


F 3 fon, 


* 
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. fon who read one of theſe forged letters was ſo de- 
ſcribed as to be well known in Birmingham. 


The following circumſtances alſo ſhew that there 
were promoters of the riot among perſons of better. 
condition, and that they diſguiſed themſelves for the 
purpoſe. - While the New Meeting was deſtroying, 

a perſon was there who had the appearance of a 
gentleman, his linen being fine, and with ruffles 
tucked up. He was very anxious to have the meet- 
ing-houſe conſumed, and ſtood two hours viewing it. 
The ſame perſon was ſeen at Mr. Ruſſell's, but dif- 


ferently dreſſed, and on horſeback, 


After the rioters had entered the Old Meeting, a 


perſon was ſeen in the gallery, who had the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, but who endeavoured to 


diſguiſe himſelf with a great coat, the cape of 
which he buttoned up as high as he could, and his 
hat was brought down very low. Three or four 
perſons came up to him, and converſed with him in 
whiſpers. One of the rioters, knowing the witneſs, 
aimed a blow at him, ſo that he left them. 


At Moſely Hall alſo a perſon was ſeen above the 
lower claſs with a riding coat buttoned up to his chin, 
and which covered a great part of his head and face, 
He went about in a deliberate manner, giving or- 
ders, which were obeyed, There were ſeveral per- 
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ſons dreſſed like gentlemen at Mr. Humphrys's, but 
eſpecially at Mr. Ruſſel's, encouraging the rioters, 
laughing at them, and ſaying they ſerved the Preſ- 
byterians right, for they deſerved it. The laſt cir- 
cumſtance that I ſhall mention with this view is, 
that a lady, in a mixed company, unwarily ſaid, 
« ] very often laugh to think what a figure our 
three dons would cut, one in a waggoner's frock, 
« another with his face blacked, and the other with 
« his hair cropped.” But a hint being given that a 
Diſſenter was in the company, ſhe proceeded no 
farther, 


SECTION VIII. 


Circumſtances ſubſequent to the Riot. 


HAvING conſidered what paſſed pre- 
vious to the riot, and during the continuance of 
it, as a proof that it originated in the bigotry of 
the High Church people againſt the Diſſenters, I 
proceed to what paſſed ſubſequent to it; and it 
will ſufficiently appear that the ſame malignant ſpirit 
continued to actuate many perſons in Birmingham, 
in its vicinity, and indeed through the whole king- 
dom; ſo that the news of it was far from being ſo 
diſpleaſing as it ought to have been. 


The conduct of the magiſtrates, which has been 
ſhewn to have been fo criminally remiſs, to ſpeak in 
F 4 "5 
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the moſt favourable manner, could not but have 
been known to the generality of the people of Bir- 
mingham, and yet at a public town's meeting, 
« certainly,” ſays Mr. Burn, p. 80, © one of the 
©« moſt numerous, unanimous, and” as he adds, 
cc reſpectable, ever convened at Birmingham, called 
« for the expreſs purpoſe of thanking our magiſ- 
ce trates, there did not appear any one fact that 
& would juſtify them in withholding their warmeſt 
ce acknowledgments from thoſe gentlemen.” 


T hat any public meeting ſhould be called to thank 
perſons whoſe conduct was ſo culpable, as that of 
Mr. Carles and Dr. Spencer, involved ail concerned 
in that meeting (though I believe a ſmall part of the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, provided they were 
acquainted with the circumſtances above mentioned, 
in the guilt of the riot. Mr. Burn himſelf, by join- 
ing in this approbation, voluntarily takes his ſhare 
1n this guilt; and I ſhould not otherwiſe have thought 
of charging him with it. 


A proof of bigotry, and of an approbation of the 
riot, ſimilar to that which is implied in the thanks 
to the magiſtrates, is the reward that was given to 
Mr. Brooke, in making him ſole ſolicitor to the 
hundred. To this lucrative office he was recom- 
mended by lord Alesford, © for the zeal that he had 
« ſhewn in the cauſe of the Church and King.” A. 
club has ſince been formed in Birmingham, intitled, 

The 
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The Church and King Club, of which Mr. Brooke is 
ſecretary. 


Mr. Burn would inſinuate, p. 67, that my con- 
duct, in criminating the High Church party in Bir- 
mingham, is condemned by thoſe Diſſenters who in 
a public advertiſement thanked thoſe members of 
the eſtabliſhment who had exerted themſelves in their 
favour. As many of them certainly did ſo, thoſe 
thanks were well deſerved, and proper. But 
* from this,” Mr. Burn ſays, p. 68, © it ſufficiently 
« appears, that Dr. Prieſtley, in his infidious ma- 
nagement of this buſineſs, acts as much in oppo- 
* ſition to the avowed opinion of the reſpectable body 
« of Diſſenters in Birmingham, as he has done to 
ce the cleareſt dictates of candour and truth.” This, 
indeed, is true: becauſe it does not yet appear that 
I have in any inſtance acted contrary to the dictates 
of candour and truth, I ſhould myſelf have cheer- 
fully concurred in that addreſs of thanks, and I now 
acknowledge myſelf under much obligation to ſeve- 
ral members of the church of England for aſſiſting 
in ſaving part of my property, and to Mr. Vale in 
particular, for materially aſſiſting me in my eſcape. 
But how is this inconſiſtent with other members 
of the church of England being concerned in pro- 
moting the riot? Becauſe ſome, or the majority of 
any claſs of men, are worthy perſons, does it fol- 
low that others of them may not be even deſerving 
of the gallows? Such, however, is the reaſoning of 


1 
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Mr. Burn, and a ſpecimen of the beſt of his reaſon- 
ing in this pamphlet. 


That there was a great willingneſs in ſome of 
the principal members of the church of England 
to criminate me, and thereby in ſome meaſure to 
Juſtify the riot, appeared from many circumſtances, 
The following look at leaſt that way. Mr. Carles 
and Mr. Bond (a juſtice of peace ſent down by go- 
vernmeat) went on Saturday, July 23, to Mr, 
Hawkes of the Grove, who had ſome of my books 
and papers, and demanded a fight of them. When 
they had examined many of them, they ordered 
him to ſend them to them the next day; but after- 
wards ſent him word, that he did not need to do it. 


But the ſame diſpoſition appeared much more 
ſtrongly by Mr. Curtis reading ſome of my MS. 
papers, and ſending them, as he acknowledges him- 
ſelf, to the ſecretary of ſtate ; when ſeeing what J 
had already ſuffered, infinitely more than the ſen- 
tence of the law, if I had even been convicted of 
fedition, he ought not to have looked into them, 
Or if he had, and had thought that they might 
tend to criminate me, he ſhould have ſent them to 
myſelf. Such conduct, though, as he was incapable 
of it, he may have no conception of the. thing, 
would have been magnanimous, and have done him 
great honour, | 


The 
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The ſecretary of ſtate has been guilty of equal 
meanneſs and injuſtice in keeping thoſe papers from 
me, whoſe property he knows them to be. He 


alſo knows, though Mr. Curtis was probably igno- 
rant of it, that I am not anſwerable for what other 


perſons may write to me; and ſurely I cannot be 
expected to be the wretch that would divulge any 
thing ſent to me in confidence, to the writer's 
prejudice, 


Though copies of theſe papers, which I underſtand 
are /etters, written to me by an acquaintance, are 
circulated among the clergy, I do not find (and 
what I know of them is from the teſtimony of a 
friend, who was permitted to read them, but not to 
take a copy) that they contain any thing more than 
ſuch free reflections on adminiſtration as perpetually 
occur in the public newſpapers, and indeed ſuch as 
it is allowable in Engliſhmen to write and to pub- 
liſh, whenever they think the conduct of miniſters 
of ſtate to be weak or criminal. I hereby call upon 
the perfon who detains theſe letters from me to make 
them as public as he pleaſes. | | 


The groſs calumnies againſt the Diſſenters in 
general, and myſelf in particular, invented and cir- 
culated in juſtification of the riot, are another proof 
of the malignant ſpirit that prevailed in the town 
of Birmingham, and that was the proper cauſe of it. 
Of this kind muſt have been the report of my 
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dining at the Hotel, haranguing the mob out of 
the window, and drinking the king's head in a charger. 
It is remarkable that this account, which muſt 
have been a malicious fabrication, was the firſt that 
was tranſmitted to London, in order to be inſerted 
in the papers there; and the printer of The Times 
aſſured me, that it was ſent to him by © a re- 
« fpectable perſon in the mercantile line in Bir- 
4 mingham.” 


It was currently reported of young Mr. Hum- 
phrys, that he had declared his wiſh © to wade up 
to the chin in churchmen's blood.” This was 
confidently aſſerted n Mr. William Gem of New 
Street, Birmingham; and when he was charged 
with it, he acknowledged the fact, but ſaid he was 
drunk when he ſaid it. Mr. Humphrys's ſpirited 
advertiſement in the public papers 9n the ſubject 
may be ſeen in my Appendix, No, VI. 


I wo calumnies of this complexion are retailed by 
Mr. Burn, p. 1133 one that a Diſſenter ſaid, that 
* kings were expenſive things in this country ;” 
which, however, is certainly very true; but it was 
interpreted in the worlt ſenſe, or tending to ſedition. 
The other was, that another Diſſenter, being applied 
to to pay a church levy, faid, © he ſhould not pay 
% many more.” But both theſe ſtories were pro- 
bably no better founded than that reſpecting Mr, 
Humphrys, or that of wy dining at the Hotel and 

3 drinking 
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drinking the king's head in a charger. Mr. Witten 
was probably the perſon alluded to as having made 
the laſt of theſe declarations to Mr. Collins the collec- 
tor. But when he applied to Mr. Burn, he refuſed 
to name his accuſer, and Mr. Collins denied that 
Mr. Witten made uſe of the language aſcribed to 
him, and that what he did ſay was only jocoſely. 


Mr. David Blair is underſtood to be the perſon 
alluded to as having ſaid that kings were expenſive; 
but though he alſo waited on Mr. Burn, he declined 
ſaying the converſation referred to him: ſo that in 
both theſe caſes Mr. Burn himſelf muſt be conſi- 
dered as the inventor of the reports. The perſon 
who was probably Mr. Burn's informer, if he had 
any, was one who, paſſing by Mr. Blair on the 14th 
of July, called after him and faid, “ So you are 
« going to the Hotel, I find; and added, I wiſh 
« you were all blown up together;” to which no- 
thing at all was replied by Mr. Blair. 


What ſtronger proof can be given of this bigotry 
and malevolence, which appears to have been the 
proper cauſe of the riot, than its thus driving men 
to invent and propagate known falſchoods, in order 
to make the Diſſenters odious? They who thus 
thow that they wiſh to make the Diſſenters appear 
the proper objects of the riot, may well be ſuſpected 
of having fomented it, 


The 
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The profane practice of drinking damnation and 
confuſion to the Diſſenters is another proof of a 
violent party ſpirit, and though inſtances of it may 
be unknown, as he fays they are, to Mr. Burn, the 
charge is unqueſtionably true; and I have no doubt 
that the practice is ſtill continued and increaſed, 
1 myſelf perfectly remember a Diſſenter relating to 
me a converſation he had with Mr. Carles, who ſaid 
to him, and not long before the riot, Though in 
« my cups I do ſometimes drink damnation to youy 
« F would not hurt a hair of your heads.” What- 
ever he might think at the moment, it appears 
that his good will, or rather his no ill will, to the 
Diſſenters, did not continue long. 


When I was at Warwick, at the late aſſizes, ſeve- 
ral perſons in the Public Hall cried aloud, © Damn 
* him, there is the cauſe of all the miſchief;” and 
one man, an attorney in the place, followed me 
a great way in the public ſtreet, then pretty much 
crowded, and when I was accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr. Berington, Mr, Galton, and Mr. Keir, 
three as reſpectable men as the county can furniſh, 
damning me in the moſt vociferous manner, and 
expreſſing his. earneſt wiſh that J had been burned 
in my houſe. A toaſt publicly given and drank 
with great feſtivity at the ſame tims was, May every 
« revolution dinner be followed by a hot ſupper.” 
What can be a clearer proof than this, that the 
1 . | ſame 
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ſame ſpirit which prompted the riot ſtill continues 
without any abatement, and, if not reſtrained, would 
ſoon produce another? There were ſerious appre- 
henſions of one while I was at Warwick, and one of 
the judges, I was informed, was not a little alarmed 
on that account. 


Ar Birmingham a member of the eſtabliſhment 
lately complained to one of my congregation there, 
of being obliged, when in company, to drink Church 
and King, and damnation to the Preſbyterians, 


Mr. Burn calls what I have faid of the clergy 
having been the firſt to calumniate the Diſſenters, 
and to place the conduct of the mob in the moſt fa- 
vourable light, p. 72, “ a gratuitous aſſertion, with- 
© out even the pretence of evidence.” © What evi- 
ce dence,” he fays, p. 74, © has Dr. Prieſtley to 
<« produce, that they have not done fo,” viz. been 
the firſt to preach moderation, 


That Mr. Madan preached a very proper ſer- 
mon after the riot, I have been informed. It was 
becoming him as a chriſtian miniſter. But this 
was not the caſe with Mr. Curtis. One of his con- 
ſtant hearers was ſo much offended at a diſcourſe 
of his, delivered about the ſame time, that he de- 
clared that © if he had been influenced by it, he 
« muſt have been a ruffian. 


Among 
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Among other inſtances of bigotry, and probably 
that of Tome of the clergy at Birmingham, I have 
been informed that a brick, taken as hot as it 
could be well handled from the ruins of the new 
meeting-houſe, was carefully packed up, and ſent 
to the author of ſeveral works, which ſufficiently 
diſcover his high-church - principles, and that on 
a paper which accompanied it, was the word 
AAHAOZ, which, being in Greek, muſt have been 
written by a ſcholar, and therefore probably a 
clergyman of the place. I was further informed, 
that he was adviſed to ſend this brick to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. Whether he did fo 
or not, I have not heard, Thus have the bigots 
exulted in the ſucceſs of their enterpriſe. But the 
ruins of that building will plead againſt them with 
much more energy than all the ſermons that could 
ever have been delivered in it, had it been left 
ſtanding. | 


I had obſerved that the clergy ſhould have offered 
us the uſe of their churches till our meeting-houſes 
could have been rebuilt. On this Mr. Burn ſays, 
p- 75, 76, © The offer of the churches to the Diſ- 
« ſenters muſt have come after my letter to the in- 
c habitants of Birmingham, and muſt have been 
« offered as a compenſation for injuries done to the 
“ Diſſenters, whom they were conſcious they never 
« injured,” It cannot be denied, however, that 
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we were injured, and no doubt by churchmen; for 
they were not Diſſenters who demoliſhed the meet- 
ing-houſes, And where would have been the im- 
propriety of ſome members of the eſtabliſhmens 
repairing the injuries done to us by others? Would 
this have been any conſeſſion of their guilt? This is 
curious reaſoning, indeed. However, the meet- 
ing-houſes had been in ruins a week before my letter 
reached Birmingham; Had the idea then occurred 
to any member of the eſtabliſhment? At that time 
I was far enough from having the leaſt idea of any 
of the clergy promoting the riot, and therefore could 
not mean that they ſhould do any thing as a com- 
penſation for injuries which they had done to us; 
and their compliance with my propoſal would have 
tended more to exculpate them from any approba- 
tion of the riot than any thing elſe that could have 
been deviſed. That I had no very bad opinion of 
the clergy of Birmingham at the time of the riot, 
will be evident from a letter which I wrote, to be ad- 
dreſſed to them the day after that to the inhabitants 
in general. I was, however, diſſuaded by my friends 
from ſending it to the printer, they being of opinion 
that it would not anſwer any good purpoſe : but I 
ſhall aſſert it in my Appendix, No. VII. 
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SECTION IX. 


' Obſervations on the Proceedings in the Courts of Judi- 
cature on Occaſion of the Riot. 


NoTHING, perhaps, fhews a more 
general approbation of the riot, though the ap- 
. Provers were by no means the majority of the 
church people, than what paſſed relating to the 
trials which followed. Every poſſible difficulty was 
thrown in the way of procuring evidence againſt the 
rioters, and every thing was done to fereen them 
from puniſhment. Alto, all that men could do was 
done to prevent the ſufferers from recerving the poor 
compenſation which the law provided for them. It 
argued ſome conſciouſneſs of guilt, that 1t was con- 
ſidered as a great point gained by the High Church 
party when the Houſe of Commons refuſed to make 
any inquiry into the cauſe of the riot, and when the 
miniſtry gave no encouragement to the proſecution 
of the magiſtrates, and other promoters of the riot. 
What have innocent perſons to dread from the eon- 
ſequences of inquiry into their conduct? Let the 
reader attend to the following facts, and draw his 
own inferences from them. | 


A ſubſcription was made to defray the expence of 
defending the rioters at the aſſizes. A letter was 
drawn up by ſome of the clergy of Birmingham, 
addreſſed to the judges on the circuit, begging them 
| t 
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to make a diſtinction between thoſe of the rioters 
whoſe object was mere plunder, and thoſe whe 
ated from a pure but blind motive to ſerve their 
Church and King. One of the clergy, who men- 
tioned this, ſaid he admired the letter, and had 
ſigned it himſelf. Whether it was owing to this 
meaſure, or others of a ſimilar tendency, it is a fact, 
that no perſons haye yet been puniſhed merely for 
being concerned in the riot, but becauſe they were 
the peſts of ſociety on other accounts. Conſe- 
quently, nothing has been done to deter others from 
committing a riot on the ſame account. 


Much pains were taken to make Mr. Job Harvey, 
the evidence againſt Hands, or Hammond, (who was 
condemned for firing the houſe of Mr. Ryland) ſay 
ſomething favourable concerning him when he was 
re-examined before Mr. Bond; and though all that 
he could ſay was, that he had heard ſome of the 
perſons preſent ſay, that he was pulling up the 
boards to let the rioters out from below, and his 
own proper evidence did not go ſo far, Hands w was 
pardoned. Such were not the nen, 
rann 701 a 


Shuker, who had been 8 * * Mr. 
Ryland's houſe, abuſed J. Elwall, who had been one 
of the witneſſes againſt him, in a ſhocking manner, 
ſtriking him on the head with his cryer's bell, demo- 
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liſhing his fruit-ſtall, &c. &c. by which he loſt more 
than fifty ſhillings. When he applied for redreſs to 
Dr. Spencer and Mr. Carles, it was a long time be- 
fore they would take his evidence, on the pretence of 
his not being able to produce a good character. 
When this was done, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 
the juſtices ſtill would not ſign any warrant againſt 
Shuker, but contented themſelves with admoniſhing 
him not to inſult Elwall any more, on which Shuker 
behaved in the moſt inſolent manner, and continued 
to threaten him. 


The ſame Elwall was alſo groſsly inſulted by one 
Davis, and others, on account of his evidence; being 
burned in effigy before his own door, and his fa- 
mily kept in a ſtate of alarm ſeveral nights together ; 
and he was not able to get any warrant from Mr. 
Carles, to whom he applied for protection. He 
alſo applied, but in vain, to Dr. Spencer, after 
Davis had threatened to murder him in a fortnight's 
time. 


Though there is an act of parliament to indemnity 
_ thoſe who ſuffer by riots, and though on other occa- 
ſions it has been ſo conſtrued as to afford real relief, 
ſuch was the ſpirit that actuated our enemies, and ſo 
| ſucceſsfully did they exert themſelves, that it has 
been ineffectual in our caſe. The law was the very 
ſame with reſpect to us and the Catholics in 1780; 
but the iſſue of the trials was very different. All 
3 the 
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the ſufferers in London obtained ample redreſs, and 
the rioters were rigorouſly puniſhed.” Money was 
even iſſued from the treaſury for the relief of the ſuf- 


ferers immediately, and long before they could have 
received any in the uſual courſe of juſtice, 


In the very ſame year in which the riot was at 
Birmingham, there was another at Sheffield, and 
Mr. Wilkinſon, a clergyman, was a conſiderable 
ſufferer. But at the ſame aſſizes in which we met 


with every difficulty that could be thrown in the way 


of our claims, and conſequently received a very in- 
adequate compenſation, Mr. Wilkinſon recovered 
the whole of his loſs, and had even more offered 
him than he chofe to accept; being, as he thought, 
more than the real amount of his loſs. In his caſe, 
the hundred made no oppoſition to his claim, while 
in our caſe nothing was f pared to defeat our appli- 
cation for redreſs, 


Juſtice and equity evidently require that loſſes by 
riots ſhould be moſt amply made good, becauſe 
double and treble recompence in a pecuniary way 
cannot indemnify the ſufferers; and becapſe the 
great object of all civil government is protection 
from lawleſs violence. It was, no doupt, the inten- 
tion of the law-makers to give ample compenſa- 
tion; but che act of yarliament admitted af much 
latitude of interpretation, and in its Jiteral conſtruc- 
tion was not calculated to give us relief. When 
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this was perceived, nothing was more reaſonable 
than that the country at large ſhould be taxed to 
ſupply - the deficiency, and the inhabitants of the 


place, which had been diſgraced by the riot, ſhould 


have promoted an application to the legiſlature for 
our farther relief. But fo far was this from being 
the caſe, that a committee was appointed by the 
hundred in which the riots took place, for the pur- 
poſe of defending themſelves againſt our claims; 
and they executed their truſt ſo effectually, that they 
even put the hundred to conſiderable expence to do 
it. It is even ſuppoſed that, notwithſtanding their 
ſucceſs in this meaſure, by which they reduced our 
claims between one fourth and one third, the hun- 
dred will have little, if at all, leſs to pay than if our 
claims had been allowed in their full extent, and 
no oppoſition had been made to them. 


I ſhall take this opportunity to ſtate my own 
caſe, which was ſimilar to that of all my fellow- 
ſufferers. 


My own wiſh, which I expreſſed to my friends, 
was to employ no lawyer in my cauſe, but ſim- 
ply to carry into the court a ſtatement of what, 
to the beſt of my recollection, I had loſt in the 
riot, and leave the country to. make me whatever 
compenſation they ſhould think proper, In this 
method, however, I was told that it would be im- 


poſſible for me to receive any compenſation at all. 
I therefore 
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I therefore conſented to do what the other ſufferers 
did upon the occaſion, getting eſtimates of what I 
had loſt by ſworn appraiſers, and other competent 
judges of the different articles; and the difficulty and 
irkſomeneſs of doing this, eſpecially in the multi- 
plicity of articles in my particular caſe, my own re- 
collection being uncommonly imperfect, is not to be 
deſcribed ; without conſidering the me which it 
took up, which no ſtranger to the buſineis will rea- 
dily believe, 


To fave ſome time, trouble, and expence, I 
propoſed to the Commirtee who acted for the 
hundred, by a clergyman, and a particular friend 
of mine, who was well acquainted with ſeveral 
of them, to requeſt that appraiſers on their fide 
might meet appraiſers on mine in London, and 
agree on the amount of the loſs. But this reaſon- 
able requeſt was refuſed. 1, however, repeated it in 
as reſpectſul a letter as I could write to the Com- 
mittee a little before the trial, but with no better 
ſucceſs; though in that letter I mentioned my for- 
mer application, and aſſured them that all the ap- 
praiſers had been inſtructed by me, as they would 
all bear witneſs, to charge too little, rather than 
too much, for every article; but that I would wil- 
lingly abide by the opinion of their own appraiſers. 
I alſo mentioned my original wiſh, to have employed 
no lawyer to plead for-me, and my having declined 
to avail myſelf of the ſervice of Mr. Erſkine, or any 
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other able counſel that I ſhould chooſe, which my 
friends propoſed to be at the expence of; and that I 
ſhould content myſelf with ſuch counſel as the 
other ſufferers would employ, and which uſually at- 
tended that circuit, The judge, apprehenſive of 
ſome diſtyrbance on account of my cauſe, expreſſed 
his wiſh that it might be ſettled by arbitration. To 
this propoſal I immediately fignified my hearty con- 
tent, and my willingneſs to abide by the deciſion of 
the foreman of the jury, though a high churchman, 
and a perſon with whom I had no acquaintance. 
The judge, I was informed, was pleaſed with this, 
but it was not accepted by the oppoſite party. Con- 
ſequently the cauſe took its regular courſe. 


My books were eſtimated at 4321. 158. 6d. my 
philoſophical apparatus at 60 fl. 17s, my manuſcripts 
at 370l. 15s. and my houſehold goods, including 
whatever could be appraiſed by a common ap- 
praiſer in my library and laboratory, as ſhelves, 
&c. &c. &c. 12771. 6s. The whole was 26861. 
138. 6d, But this was far from being the whole of 
my loſs, or of the indemnification that I was entitled 
to receive, on the idea of being replaced as I had 
been before on the fame ſpot, which, in equity, 
ought to have been the rule of proceeding in the 


| Nothing was charged for the carriage and pack- 
age of ſuch things as could only have been pro- 
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cured from London, or other diſtant places; which 
in my caſe could not have been leſs than 4ol ; no- 

thing for damage to books not matenally mutilated, 

or injured, but which will make the books that were 

preſerved (about 2000) of leſs value, if ever they be 
fold, by, I ſhauld ſuppoſe, 5ol. Nothing was charged 

for the recovery of goods diſperſed by the rioters, 

which, to myſelf or my friends, could not, I think, 

have been leſs than 4ol. Nothing was charged for 

pamphlets, which I think muſt have been worth 101. 

While I was at Warwick I recollected articles in 

my laboratory, not mentioned in the inventory, worth 

about 20l. Now that I am reſuming my experi- 

ments, I recolle& many others as I find the want of 
them, and I expect to do ſo for ſome time to come. 

The amount of theſe I ſhould conjecture to be about 

20]. more. The leaſe of my houſe, which had 

riſen much jn value after I took it, was worth at the 

leaſt 100l. If to this be added the expence attend- 

ing my flight from Birmingham, my removal to 

London with my family, and the carriage of the 

goods I recovered, which would neceſſarily attend 
my ſettlement in a place ſo diſtant as London, 

which can hardly be eftimated at leſs than 1001. the 

amount of the articles not charged in my eſtimate, 
will be 380l. and will make my whole loſs to be 
30661. 13s. 6d. | 


In this eſtimate nothing was charged for my 
MSS, more than the money that would have been 
| given 
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given for them by a bookſeller in cafe of my death. 


My ſermons, for inſtance, were only charged half 


a- guinea” apiece, though the ſermons of a living 
preacher ought, in equity, to be charged much 
higher. For I would obſerve on this occaſion, that 
becauſe the law can give no recompence for any in- 
juries beſides money, money is often given when the 
damage is by no means of a pecuniary nature; and 
there can be no reaſon why this ſhould not have been 
done in my caſe. fs PO" cl ER 


Whea we were at Warwick, and found we had 
to encounter the moſt determined oppoſition of our 
enemies, who came prepared to licigate every arti- 
cle, and that the law itſelf, rigorouſly interpreted, 


as it would be, was not calculated to redreſs our 


wrongs, we all reduced our claims much below our 
firſt eſtimates . Mine, including that for my houſe, 
which I had on leaſe, (eſtimated together with the 
loſs of rent,appraiſements, &c. &c. at 14261. 38. 3d. 
and which, though not properly mine, was by the 
rules of law claimed in my name) was reduced 
from 44921. 16s. gd. to 41121. 16s. gd.; and the 
verdict T obtained was 25021. 18s.; of which I 
could not do better than allow my landlord 100ol. 
beſides giving up my leaſe. Conſequently, I was, 


previous to this I had employed a perſon in Birmingham to eſti- 
mate the houſehold goods; and his eſtimate, which was conſiderably 
lower than that of the London appraiſers, was brought into Court, 


excluſively 
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excluſively of coſts, really a loſer, notwithſtanding 
the verdict in my favour, 15631. 15s. 6d. 


The amount of my law expences at Birmingham, 
Warwick, and London, though the eſtimate of my 
books and inſtruments was made by perſons who 
charged nothing for their trouble, was very near 
8 5ol. while the coſts allowed was only 4931. fo that in 
this article my loſs was 3 571. which makes the whole 
amount of my pecuniary loſs to be 1920l. 1 5s. 6d. 
beſides being driven into a leſs pleaſing and much 
more ive ſituation than I was in before. In 

this country then, the government of which is ſo 
much boaſted of, it has not been my fate to receive 
either protection, or redreſs, and all yy _— 
ſufferers may ſay the fame. 


We do not complain of the intention of the law, 
or of the diſpoſition of the judges, but of the un- 
abated malice of our enemies, and the influence they 
had on the country in general. They ſpared no 
means to prevent our having any redreſs, and our 
ſufferings were ſo far from ſoftening them, and ex- 
citing any degree of compaſſion, that the greateſt 
ſufferers were expoſed to the greateſt inſults. I 
hardly know an inſtance of any men deſerving bet- 
ter of any town than Mr. Ruſſell and Mr. Hutton, 
men of the moſt difintereſted public ſpirit, and in- 
defatigable in public buſineſs; and yet they gs 
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the perſons on whom the extreme of malice and 
groſs abuſe chiefly fell. But ſuch, in all ages, and 
in all countries, has been the fate of great and ac- 
tive worth. | 


There was ſomething particularly, and moſt un- 
reaſonably hard in the caſe of Mr. Hutton. Mr. 
Ruſſell and myſelf were become obnoxious on ac- 
count of our religious principles, and therefore, in 
the eye of bigotry, received only the due reward of 
our deeds; but, in this reſpect, Mr. Hutton had done 
nothing amiſs. He ſuffered the extreme of injuſtice 
himſelf, for nothing but his unwearied endeavour 
to procure juſtice for others, 


For the beſt uſe of great talents for public buſi- 
neſs, and of a higher kind than Mr. Hutton at- 
tended to, I have not yet known any man ſuperior 
to Mr. Ruſſell, hardly any that, in all reſpects, I 
think to be his equal; and the malice of his ene- 
mies 1s in full proportion to his talents and his 
virtues. With reſpect to damages in the court, he 
came off better than Mr. Hutton. | 


To return to this ſubject, our adyerſaries not 
content with the counſel that uſually attended the 
circuit, at a great expence employed Mr. Hardinge, 
the Queen's ſolicitor, who to ſerve them neglected his 
duty as a Judge on the Welch circuit, and who ſpared 
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nothing to inflame the court and the jury againſt us; 
quoting not only in my cauſe, but in thoſe of the 
other ſufferers, paſfages from my writings calculated 
to repreſent me as the peſt of ſociety, and unworthy 
of protection or of recompence. The firſt judge, 
Baron Thompſon, endeavoured in vain to check 
his violence, and therefore Baron Eyre, it is thought, 
came down on purpoſe; but though he did it in 
the cauſes of the other ſufferers, when my own 
cauſe came before the court he was permitted to 
declaim againſt me and my writings (of which 
he appeared to know nothing more than the ex- 
tracts with which he had been furniſhed for the pur- 
poſe of his abuſe) without any reſtraint, though 
there was nothing properly before the court but the 
eſtimate of damages occaſioned by the riot; and 
if I had been guilty of ſedition, I ought to have 
been accuſed as ſuch, and ſuffered the penalty of 
the law. 


The legal proof of the articles of my loſs was 
peculiarly difficult, from the nature and multiplicity 
of them; nothing of the kind having ever, as I 
believe, come before a court of judicature before. 
It was deemed neceſſary that I ſhould prove my 
having been in poſſeſſion of more than a thouſand 
different articles, and at the time of the riot. One 
friend or other could have atteſted my having had 
moſt of the inſtruments, though not the chymical 
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ſubſtances; but it was neceflary they ſhould al be 
preſent in court. Their certificates in writing (and 
for this purpoſe I came provided with them, in the 
hand-writing of Dr. Heberden and others, who at 
different times had made me preſents of them) were 
rejected as no legal evidence ; and when a number of 
articles in my laboratory were claſſed together, the op- 
polite counſel diverted themſelves and the court, ex- 
poſing their own ignorance, juſt as ſo many Goths 
and Vandals would have done. My own leading coun- 
ſel was as little qualified to defend me, being equally 
ignorant of philoſophy, and declaring in court that 
he had not read any of my theological or political 
writings. 


The judge, though no chymiſt, was willing to 
make allowance for the ſingular difficulty in my 
cauſe, as both the catalogue of my books, and the 
index of ſubſtances in the laboratory, were deſtroyed, 
together with the books and inſtruments; and had 
any regard been paid to his opinion, conſiderably 
more -would have been awarded me. On what 
principle the jury proceeded is beſt known to them- 
ſelves, but I believe that very little was allowed for 
my books, becauſe many of them were deſtroyed 
in another hundred, whither they had been conveyed 
by my friends, though the deſtruction began at my 
own houſe, and they did not lay what clam I had 
on ebe other hundred. 


In 
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In general I thought the judge impartial in ſum- 
ming up the evidence; but in ſome reſpects, conſi- 
dering the manifeſt diſpoſition of the jury, it tended 
to give too much colour to their injuſtice. The 
catalogue of my library being deſtroyed, together 
with the library itſelf, I could only make out a liſt 
of the books that were wanting from my own recol- 
lection of them, my friends not being able to atteſt 
their knowledge of more than a few of them, ſuch 
as they had occafionally ſeen or borrowed, though the 
number of the books loſt was ſufficiently aſcertained. 
This enumeration,” faid the judge, coming 

from the plaintiff himſelf, and not proved by any, 
«* witneſs, I was bound to reject evidence of hat 
kind, and could not ſuffer it to be received.” 
Mr. Payne, my witneſs, had ſer a value upon 440 
other volumes; which were proved to be miſſing 
(though I could not myſelf pretend to recollect 
what they were) by ſuppoſing them to be of the 
ſame value, one with another, with books of the 
ſame ſize in what remained of the library. This, 
the judge ſaid, was © no meaſure of value at all, as 
cc it was impoſſible ſo to eſtimate books; and there- 
« fore he found himſelf bound to reject that evi- 
“ dence;” adding, however, that “ as the plaintiff 
could not have been ſuppoſed to have collected 
ce traſh, the jury might, if /bey thought proper, make 
e ſome addition to the ſum, upon the ground of da- 

« mage to the library.” But, diſpoſed as they evi- 
dently were, they were ſure to allow nothing on this 
account. - 


G 3 I have 
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I have heard of a judge deciding very differently 
in a caſe not much unlike this of mine. A boy 
had been robbed of a ſeal which had contained ſome 
precious ſtone, of the nature and value of which the 
boy himſelf was wholly ignorant, being only able to 
produce the focket in which it had been ſet. The 
judge, however, obſerved, that the caſe ſhould be 
interpreted in dammum fraudatoris; and he directed 
that the boy ſnould receive the value of the fineſt 
diamond that would fill that ſocket, becauſe the 

ſtone might have been of that value. 


Mr. Hardinge alſo (whoſe virulent declamation 
the judge himſelf obſerved might, for any thing 
that appeared in court, be mere calumny) ſhould 
not have been ſuffered to proceed as he did, ſince 
it could only tend to prejudice the minds of the 
jury againſt me, and indiſpoſe them to do juſtice. 
His abuſe of me was exactly ſimilar to that of Mr. 
Wedderburn's (now Lord Loughborough) on Dr. 
Franklin at the privy council, when the cauſe be- 
fore the court related to the conduct of the gover- 
nor of the province. It was a day of great triumph 
for the court party. But had they any reaſon to 
exult in it ten years from that time? As little rea- 
ſon may the Church and King party in this country 
have to exult in the riot at Birmingham, and 
event, H 3 Gi ein 
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was preſent at that memorable abuſe of Dr. 
5 ranklin, being accompanied to the privy council 
by Mr. Burke: he ſmiled, and ſhook me by the hand, 
as he went out of the room; and the next morning 
he obſerved to me, that the things for which he 
had been ſo groſsly inſulted. were, he believed, 
among the beſt actions of his life, and ſuch as he 
ſhould do again in the ſame circumſtances. I can 
truly ſay the ſame with refpect to every thing that 
has been molt virulently urged againſt me. 


On the whole, it is evident that, by whatever rule 
the jury at Warwick went, they allowed me little or 
nothing for my books, philoſophical inſtruments, or 
manuſcripts, as the ſum that was awarded me would 
do little more than re- furniſn the houſe as it was 
before. They refuſed to ſay what they allowed for 
the ſeparate articles of my loſs, except on account 
of the houſe, which I was under obligation to rebuild; 
For this, which was not mine, it was thought by 
ſome that the allowance was ample enough, heing 
9571. 188. 


This detail J thought neceſſary to go into, in or- 
der to explain the conſequences of the riot, and the 
ſtate of our laws, and of the actual adminiſtration 
of them in my caſe, that thoſe who think it a pro- 
per object may provide a more effectual remedy for 


a ſimilar evil in future time. | 
Wee: I muſt 
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1 muſt add, that though the miſchief. was done 
more than a year ago, I have not yet (Nov. 1, 
1792) received any part of the compenſation awarded 
me, and yet I have been obliged to advance the 
whole expence of the law-ſuit; ſo that, if any 
allowance be made for the intereſt of money, my 
pecuniary loſs will be conſiderably greater than J 
have ſtated it to be. If I had not been aſſiſted 
by my friends, I could not have proſecuted my 
right at all, and therefore muſt have gone with- 
out any redreſs. And ſo much trouble and expence 
have attended this buſineſs, that in caſe of any other 
misfortune of the fame kind (from which I am 
far from conſidering myſelf as exempt) my pre- 
ſent determination is to ſit down with the loſs, 
and not to trouble the country on the ſubject. 
The law, as now adminiſtered, may do all very well 
for churchmen, but I have found by experience that 
it is not calculated to protect Diſſenters, as ſuch, 
or to procure a redreſs of the wrongs done to 
them. | 38 | 


' SECTION 
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SECTION X. 


Of the Approbation of the Riot, and the Extent" of 
High Church Principles, which were the Cauſe of 
it, in other Parts of the Kingdom. 


TRE ppirit of party, intimately connected 
with the approbation of the riot in Birmingham, is 
even now far from being confined to that town or 
neighbourhood, eſpecially among the clergy. One 
of the moſt ſpeaking and curious inſtances of this is 
the following. A clergyman, diſtinguiſhed by his 
writings, requeſted another clergyman, who was 
going to Birmingham, to procure him a quantity of 
aſhes from the ruins of the meeting in which I had 
preached; and the requeſt was complied with. 
What an excellent Proteſtant Dominic would this 
clergyman make ! 


So far were the clergy from being moved to any 
thing like compaſſion by what I had ſuffered in the 
riot, that immediately atter this their calumnies were 
doubled, and their cries for farther vengeance upon 
me became louder than ever. An inſtance of this 
is an extract from the Shrewſbury Chronicle, ſigned 
OTAEIE AETTEPOSL, which may be Py? in the Ap-, 


ndix, No. VIII. . 
No H 2 OO 
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This virulent paper was, however, very ably an- 
ſwered by 4 perſon whoſe ſignature was An enemy ts 
intolerance and perſecution, though he avowed reli- 
gious ſentiments very different from mine. 


Mr. Burn ſeems to doubt the truth of what I faid 
of a clergyman calling our ſufferings in an Aſſize 
ſermon wholeſome ſeverity. © Had he,” he fays, p. 73, 
ce been a Birmingham clergyman, we have no 
4 doubt his name would have appeared.” I do not 
ſee why I ſhould be more backward, or more ready, 
to mention his name on this account. But the ſer- 
mon is now publiſhed, though without the name of 
the author, which was Allen, who refides at or near 
Illford. The expreſſion in the ſermon as now printed 
is not the very ſame that was reported, but to the 
ſame purport. He was, however, properly repri- 
manded for what he n joy the Je and the 
counſel afterwards. | 

bs 

That the ſame ſpirit which prompted the riot in 
Birmingham pervaded very diſtant parts of the 
country, the following is a curious inſtance. Dur- 
ing the riot at Birmingham ſome officers were 
in converſation at Dulot's library at Brighthelm- 
ſtone, when one of them was overheard to ſay (on 
its being ſuggeſted that it was probable his re- 
giment would be ſent to Birmingham to quell the 
rioters) that he hoped if his men were ſent thither 


» = * 
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that they would not hurt a hair of any of the rioters 
heads. 


Another officer (ſuppoſed to be of the guards) 
was heard to declare at Crawford's library at Bright- 
helmſtone, that it was to be lamented that Dr. 
Prieſtley had eſcaped ; and that, if he had been at 
Birmingham, he would have gone through the fire, 
at the hazard of lng à limb, but that the Doctor 
ſhould have loſt his life. I am perſuaded, however, 
that the diſpoſition of thoſe particular perſons is far 
from being that of the generality of Britiſh officers: 
they have, I truſt, better notions of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, and of that Britiſh liberty which they are 
appointed to defend, 


The idea that was generally, and moſt aſſiduouſſy, 
propagated concerning me, and the tendency of 
my writings, by thoſe of whom the beſt that can be 
ſaid is, that they knew nothing of either, may be 
conceived from an epitaph that was written for me, 
as was ſuppoſed, by ſome perſon at Exeter, and 
which, for the amuſement of my readers, I ſhall in» 

ſert in the Appendix, No. IX. 


The perſon who tranſmitted this curious piece to 

a friend of mine adds, © The virulence of the 'above 
« is nearly equalled, if not ſurpaſſed, by what I 
« have been informed are the ſentiments very fre- 
« quently uttered - by the diſſipated and the profane 
H 3 ce bigots 
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cc bigots of Briſtol, and in all parts of the king- 
dom, viz. for the firſt ſentiment at table, Damna- 
ce tion to Dr. Prieſtley, and ſucceſs to the Birmingham 


* mob, or Danmation to Dr, Tragung. and de e 
6e to Bis writings,” 


Hereaſter it will perhaps not be believed that 
ſuch barefaced miſrepreſentation and calumny, ſo 
entirely void of all foundation, could be publiſhed 
in a country in which the means of better informa- 
tion almoſt obtrudes itſelf. Such pains, however, 
has been taken to repreſent me as an infidel with re- 
ſpect to religion, and a moſt peſtilent member of 
ſociety, that I doubt not a great majority of the 
people of this country actually eonſider me in that 
light, che ayowed enemy of God and man. But this 
will not be thought extraordinary when it is conſi- 
dered how great a proportion of the information of 
Engliſhmen is derived from the public newſpapers, 
and how many of them have abounded with para- 
graphs exhibiting me in this light from ſome time be- 
fore the riot, and to this day. I am tempted to give a 
ſpecimen of this which fell into my hands by acci- 
dent, and I preſume it is only of a piece with hun- 


dreds of others; but I reſerve it 0 the Appendix, 
No. X 


That ſome perſons muſt make it the intereſt of 
the proprietors: of the newſpapers to procure, and 
mn ſuch articles might be concluded a priori. 

But 
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But an acquaintance of mine, being deſired to ſettle 
a difference between two of theſe proprietors, ſaw a 
liſt of names of perſons to be abuſed, and among 
them was mine. Of what claſs of newſpapers this 
was I need not ſay. 


Such an unfair advantage, taken to prejudice the 
minds of the people againft particular perſons or 
parties, is a circumſtance that calls loudly for public 
inquiry, and puniſhment, by the repreſentatives of 
the nation, who ought, as far as poſſible, to provide 
for the protection of the character, as well as the 


property, of every individual of the ſociety. 


The latter part of this paper relates to an impu- 
dent falſhood that has been much circulated, though 
it reflects diſgrace upon the late Dr. Johnſon, and 
not upon me, viz. that when I was at Oxford, he 
left a company on my being introduced to it. In 
fact, we never were at Oxford at the ſame time, and 
the only interview I ever had with him was at Mr. 
Paradiſe's, where we dined together at his own re- 
queſt, He was particularly civil to me, and pro- 
miſed to call upon me the next time he ſhould go 
through Birmingham. He behaved with the ſame 
civility to Dr. Price, when they ſupped together at 
Dr. Adams's, at Oxford. Several circumſtances 
ſhew that Dr. Johnſon had not ſo much of bigotry 
at the decline of life, as had diſtinguiſhed- him be- 
fore, on which account it is well known to all our 

H 4 | common 
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common acquaintance, that I declined all their prefſ- 
ing ſolicitations to be introduced to him, It were 
to be wiſhed that the church of England would re- 
ſemble Dr. Johnſon in growing milder and more 
tolerant in its old age; but, on the contrary, like 
moſt other aged perſons, ſhe ſeems to _— more 
peeviſh and . 


Ido not know, however, whether, on the whole, 
the general prevalence of the High Church party in 
this country is more clearly maniſeſted than by its 
having pervaded ſocieties of phi/o/ophers, with whom, 
in that capacity, I certainly did not ſtand ill. 


I obſerved in my Appeal, that the only ſociety, 
not proſeſſedly formed on the principle of civil or 
religious liberty, that had addreſſed me on occaſion 
of the riot, was the philoſophical ſociety at Derby, 
whoſe Addreſs I inſerted in my Appendix. t ſtill 
ſtands a ſingle inſtance of the kind. Mr. 22 
clergyman, and member of that ſociety, was, how- 
ever, ſo much offended at it, that, without the 
knowledge of the ſociety, he publiſhed an account 
of the manner in which it had been done, calculated 
to defeat the effect of it. The other members of 
that ſociety had the ſpirit to reſent it properly, and 
to exclude him from the ſociety, I ſhall inſert his 
Advertiſement, and the Anſwer of the ſociety, in my 


Appendix, No, XI. and XII. 
The 
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The philoſophical ſociety at Mancheſter had not 
the ſame liberality. Though they had not only done 
me the honour to make me one of their mem- 
bers, but had preſented me with fifty pounds to 
aſſiſt me in defraying the expence of my experi- 
ments; yet when it was propoſed to addreſs me on 
the deſtruction of my laboratory, and it was pro- 
poſed that nothing ſhould be contained in the Ad- 
dreſs that ſnould imply any approbation of my civil 
or religious principles, the motion was negatived by 
a conſiderable majority. 


One of the reaſons alledged at Mancheſter againſt 
the propoſed Addreſs was, that none had been ſent 
to me from the Royal Society. Many perſons have 
expreſſed their ſurpriſe that I had no letter of con- 
dolence, or even pecuniary aſſiſtance, from that bo- 
dy, to which I hope I have been no diſgrace. I 
have even been inſulted by the High Church party 
on this account, Had it been a clergyman of the 
church of England who had been a member of that 
body, and whoſe laboratory had been deſtroyed by 
rioters, whether his labours had contributed any 
thing or nothing to the ſtock of philoſophical know- 
ledge, his caſe, I doubt not, would have been conſi- 
dered by the opulent members of the ſociety, or the 
patron of it. But I was too well acquainted with 
the political principles of that ſociety to expect any 
thing of the kind in n favour. Had I been a ſe- 
cond Newton, and what I am, and cannot help be- 
gz 
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ing in other reſpects, viz. an Unitarian Diſſenter, my 
expectations from that 3 would not have been 


higher. 


I had ſufficient evidence of this in the rejection of 
Mr. Cooper, though originally recommended by 
Mr. Kirwan, Dr. Crawford, Mr. Watſon, and Mr. 
Watt, as well as myſelf. As Mr. Cooper's general 
abilities appear by his publications to be of the 
higheſt order *, and his acquaintance with philoſophy 
and chemiſtry was well known, it was evident that 
his rejection could not have been owing to any 
thing but his religious or political principles, with 
which a philoſophical ſociety had no concern. So 
confident was I of the merit of Mr. Cooper, and of 
the ſufficiency of his recommendation, not by gentle- 
men members, but by ſcientifical perſons, that I had 
not entertained the leaſt doubt of his election, and 
was never more ſurpriſed than when I heard that it 


did not take place. 
Thinking that a philoſophical ſociety might, on 


reconſideration, repent of having rejected a man 
ſo recommended to them, Mr. Cooper's friends 
thought it right to propoſe him a ſecond time ; and 
to the former ſignatures of his certificate the follow- 
ing were added, viz. Mr. Boulton, Mr. Wedge- 
wood, and Sir G. Staumton; and as it had "wi 


* See his wolume of Trafs; his Eſays in the Memoirs of the 
Mancheſter Philoſophica] and Literary Society; and his Reply to 


My. Burke's Inwedtive. 
objected 
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objected before, that the members of the ſociety in 
Mancheſter, where he reſided, had not ſigned his 
certificate, they now all joined in it, viz. Mr. Bay- 
ley, Dr. Percival, Dr. White, and Mr. Henry. 
Notwithſtanding theſe additional ſignatures, when 
the day of balloting came, he was rejected by a 
much greater majority than before. 


The ten who ſigned Mr. Cooper's certificate 
(without arrogating any thing to myſelf, who firſt 
| propoſed it to him) are unqueſtionably among the 
firſt in the liſt of members for reputation as philo- 
phers; and if about as many more were added to 
them, the reſt are, I do not ſay improper members, 
but ſuch as the philoſophical part of the world has 
not yet heard much of, When this 1s conſidered, 
and that Mr. Keir, and other truly effective and diſ- 
tinguiſhed members of the ſociety, would have 
ſigned Mr, Cooper's certificate if they could, have 
ſaid, that they had perſonal knowledge of him (which 
the rules of the ſociety require) I do not fee] my- 
ſelf diſgraced for having recommended him, nor 
does he for being rejected. 


It has ſince been objected to Mr. Cooper, that he 
is concerned in a manufactory but when he was 
firſt propoſed, his profeſſion . was that of a barriſter at 
law, though his purſuits were then chiefly literary and 
philoſophical. Having ſufficient leiſure, his know- 
ledge of chemiſtry induced him to join in a bleaching 

manufactory 
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manufactory on the new principles. On the whole, I 
cannot help conſidering the rejection of Mr. Cooper, 
recommended as he was, by the Royal Society as a 
moſt deciſive proof of the influence of High Church 
principles in this country on a body of men who 
might be expected to be the moſt liberal. Mr, 
Cooper, though originally educated at Oxford, now + 
claſſes with Unitarian Difſenters : he has given noble 
proofs of his public principles, and his public ſpirit, 
and he has been ſtigmatized by Mr. Burke. 


It were to be wiſhed that the Royal Society 
would make ſome more explicit declaration of the 
proper qualifications of their members. Some time 
ago an excellent naturaliſt, Mr. Raſpe, was expelled 
for breaking the eighth commandment, of which it 
was not known before that the members of the Royal 
Society were the guardians. This would not, how- 
ever, have been perhaps ſo much amiſs, if the fact had 
been proved: bur the expulſion had too much the ap- 
pearance of a royal mandate. Who can tell but 
that other memyers may be propoſed to be expelled 
for breaking the ſeventh, or even the tenth com- 
mandment ? Mr. Cooper's moral character, how- 
ever, is irreproachable; ſo that his diſqualification 
muſt be of another kind. At leaſt he cannot be 
charged with a breach of the firſt commandment. 


In theſe remarks on the Royal Society I mean 


no reflection on any particular member, and leaſt of 
- all 
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all on the preſident, who in ſeveral important re- 
ſpects fills his ſtation in a manner highly honourable 
to the ſociety and to himſelf. This is an opinion 
that I always maintained, when ſeveral of my parti- 
cular friends thought differently. If the fociery 
muſt be both philoſophical and royal, I do not know 
where we could find a more proper preſident. #7 


I am happy to be able, by the aſſiſtance of my 
friends, to have in ſome meaſure replaced my ap- 
paratus, and I am now reſuming my experiments. 
J have, indeed, loſt more than a whole year, be- 
ſides, in ſome reſpects, the reſult of the labour of 
| ſeveral years; but while I live, I ſhall continue my 
experiments as I have formerly done; and if any 
thing worth the notice of the public ſhould occur to 
me, I ſhall communicate it through the channel of 
the Royal Society, provided they will receive my 
papers. I ſhall not quarrel with the inſtitution on 
account of the preſent adminiſtration of its aMairs. 
The times may change, and that circumſtance may 
change with them. | 


In this almoſt univerſal prevalence of a ſpirit fo 
extremely hoſtile to me and my friends, and which 
would be gratified by my deſtruction, it cannot be 
any matter of ſurpriſe, that a ſon of mine ſhould wiſh” 
to abandon a country in which his father has been 
uſed as I have been, eſpecially when it is confidered” 

| that 
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that this ſon was preſent at the riot in Birming- 
ham, exerting himſelf all the dreadful night of the 
14th of July, to ſave what he could of my moſt 
valuable property; that in conſequence of this his 
life was in imminent, danger, and another young 
man was nearly killed becauſe he was miſtaken for 
him. This would probably have been his fate, if 
a friend had not almoſt perforce kept him concealed 
ſome days, fo that neither myſelf nor his mother 
knew what was become of him. I had not, how- 
ever, the ambition to court the honour that has 
been ſhewn him by the national aſſembly of France, 
and even declined the propoſal of his naturaliza- 
tion. At the moſt, I ſuppoſed it would have been 
done without any eclat ; and I knew nothing of its 
being done in fo very honourable a way till I ſaw 
the account in the public newſpapers. To what- 
ever country this ſon of mine ſhall chooſe to attach 
himfelf, I truſt that, from the good principles, and 
the ſpirit, - that he has hitherto ſhewn, he will diſ- 
charge the duties of a good citizen. 


As to myſelf, I cannot be ſuppoſed to feel much 
attachment to a country in which I have neither 
found protection, nor redreſs. But I am too old, 
and my habits too fixed, to remove, as I own ] ſhould 
otherwiſe have been diſpoſed to. do, to France, or 
America. The little that I am capable of doing mult. 
be in England, where I ſhall therefore continue, as 

long 
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long as it ſhould 128 the ſupreme . of al 
things to permit me *, 


It might have "Es thought that, haying written 
ſo much in defence of revelation, and. of Chriſ- 
tianity in general, more perhaps than all the clergy 
of the church of England now living; this defence 
of a common cauſe would have been received as 
atonement for my demerits in writing againſt civil cſta- 
bliſhments of Chriſtianity, and particular doctrines. 
But had I been an open enemy of all religion, the 
animoſity againſt me could not have been greater 
than jt is. Neither Mr. Hume nor Mr. Gibbon 
was a thouſandth part ſo obnoxious to the clergy ag 
I am; fo little reſpe& have my enemies for Chriſtia- 
nity itſelf, compared with what they have for ey 
hene from it. 


As ws nr Sd eee he 
the civil conſtirutian of this country, there has been 
no. pretence whatever for charging me with any 
thing of the kind. Beſides that the very catalogue 
of my publications will prove that my life has been 
devoted to literature, and chiefly to natural phulo» 
ſophy and theology, which have not left me any 
leiſure for factious politics; in the few things that 1 


* Since this was written, I have my*lf, without any wlicitation 
on my part, been made a citizen of France, and moreover elected a 
member of the t Conventional Aſſembly. Theſe, I or — 
to avow, I the gre of noun; thou ** 

accepting 


fons_ which are now made public, 1 1 


* have 
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E DF political nature, I have been af 
avowed advocate for our mixed government by 
King, Lords, and Commons ; but becauſe I have ob- 
jected to the eccleſiaſtical part of it, and to par- 
ticular religious tenets, I have been induſtrioufly 
repreſented as openly ſeditious, and endeavouring 
the overthrow of every thing that is fixed, the enemy 
of all Wr, and of all government. 


Every Fünen which bears my name is in fa- 
vour of our preſent form of government. But if 
T kad not thought fo highly" of it, and had ſeen rea- 
ſon for preferring a more republican form, and 
had openly advanced that opinion ; I do not know 
that the propoſing to free diſcuſſion a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment "different from that of England, even to 
Engliſhmen, is any crime, according to the exiſting 
laws of this country. It has always been thought, 
at leaſt, that our conſtitution authoriſes the free pro- 
poſal, and diſcuſſion, of all theoretical principles 
whatever, political ones not excepted. And though I 
might now recommend a very different form of go- 
vernment to a people who had no previous preju- 
dices or habits,” the caſe 1s very different with re- 
ſpect to one that has; and it is the duty of every 
good citizen to maintain that government of any 
country which the majority of its inhabitants ap- 
prove, whether he himſelf ſhould otherwiſe con it, 
or moe 15 4 
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This, however, is all that can in reaſon be re- 
quired of any man. To demand more would be æs 
abſurd as to oblige every man, by the law of mar- 
riage, to maintain that his particular wife was ab- 
ſolutely the handſomeſt, and beſt tempered woman 
in the world; whereas it is ſurely ſufficient if a man 
behave well to his wiſe, and diſcharge the duties of 


a good huſband. 


A very great majority of Engliſhmen, I am well 
perſuaded, are friends to what are called high max- 
ims of government. They would chooſe to have 
the power of the crown rather enlarged than re- 
duced, agd would rather ſee all the Diſſenters ba- 
niſhed than any reformation made in the church. 
A dread of every thing tending to republicaniſm is 
manifeſtly increaſed of late years, and is hkely to 
increaſe ſtill more. The very term is become one 
of the moſt opprobrious in the Engliſh language. 
The clergy (whoſe near alliance with the court, and 
the preſent royal family, after having been almoſt a 
century hoſtile to them, is a remarkable event in 
the preſent reign) have contributed not a little to 
that leaning to arbitrary power in the crown which 
has lately been growing upon us. They preach up 
the doctrines of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance 
with as little diſguiſe as their anceſtors did in the 
reigns of the Stuarts, and their adulation of the king 
and of the miniſter is abject in the extreme. Both 
Mr. Madan's ſermon and Mr. Burn's reply to my 
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Appeal diſcover the ſame ſpirit; and any ſentiment 
in favour of liberty that is at all bold and manly, 
ſuch as, till of late, was deemed becoming Eng- 
liſhmen, and the diſciples of Mr. Locke, is now re- 
probated as ſeditious. 


In theſe circumſtances, it would be nothing leſs 
than madneſs ſeriouſly to attempt a change in the 
conſtitution, and I hope I am not abſolutely inſane, 
I ſincerely wiſh my countrymen, as part of the hu- 
man race (though, I own, I now feel no particular 
attachment to them on any other ground) the un- 
diſturbed enjoyment of that form of government 
which they ſo evidently approve ; and as I have no 
favour to aſk of them, or of their governors, beſides 
mere protection, as to a ſtranger, while I violate no 
known law, and have not this to aſk for any long 
term,*I hope it will be granted me. Tf not, I muſt, 
like many others, in all ages and all nations, ſubmit 
to whatever the ſupreme Being, whoſe eye is upon 
us all, and who I believe intends, and will in his 
own time bring about, the good of all, ſhall ap- 
point, and by their means execute. 


( ng. Y 


Mr. Ruſſell's Letter to Dr. Prieſilæy. 


DEAR sIR, 


I HAVE ſomewhere read that to argue 
with a perſon while he is in a paſſion, is juſt as wiſe 
as to hold a lanthorn to a blind man. The oppo- 
nents of myſelf and of my patriotic companions, on 
the 14th of July 1791, have evidently been under 
the moſt unreaſonable phrenſy that ever diſgraced 
this nation; and had we been willing to feed it by 
returning the abuſe and calumny that was ſo out- 
rageouſly poured upon us; we might have retorted 
long ago. But as our appeal is ta the calmer paſ- 
ſions, it appeared neceſſary to wait till the ſeaſon of 
fury was over, and we could hope that the ſtill ſmall 
voice of truth would be liſtened ro. However the 
time for a full reply to Mr. Burn's moſt extraordi- 
nary performance is, in my opinion, now come, and 
I fear any farther delay will be an injury to the 
cauſe for which we are ſuffering. I rejoice there- 
fore to hear that you are preparing a ſecond part of 
your Appeal, not doubting but that this inſidious 
publication will have a full ſhare of your notice, 
and be expoſed as it deſerves. 

| I 2 This 
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This leads me, as a friend to ſociety, to lament, 
and I do it very ſincerely, that any of the clergy 
fhould think abuſe of the Diſſenters is now the 
road to preferment, and that ſo many concurrent 
circumſtances ſhould almoſt compel others to think 
fo too. However, while we pity thoſe whoſe minds 
are thus debafed, and who can diſgrace the talents 
that they poſſeſs by ſuch an unworthy proſtitution, 
the duty we owe to ourſelves and to the commu- 
nity, calls upon us to guard againſt the conſequences, 
by detecting their miſrepreſentations and expoſing 
their falſenhoods. | 


I preſume you will recollect the ſatisfaction both 
of us received ſome years ago when Mr. Burn firſt 
met us on the library committee, and I well re- 
member the pleaſure you expreſſed in the hope that 
he would prove an agreeable acquaintance. Little did 
J then imagine he could prove the virulent enemy 
to us both, which his Reply to your Appeal ſhows 
him to be. As to myſelf, though I have very fre- 
quently been in company with him ſince that period, 
I never received, or apprehended, the leaſt incivility 
from him before the publication of this laſt pamphlet, 
in which I ſee with concern and ſurpriſe that I am 
made the ſubject of ſome of thoſe malevolent far- 
caſins by which the book is diſtinguiſhed. I cannot 
therefore but be anxious to engage your notice of 


: them, and to have you informed of what I have to 


ſay in reply; and as I:am in poſſeſſion of a variety 
3 of 
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of information relating to the ſubject of the riots, 
and connected with his book, I will detail ſome of 
it to you, that you may give the public ſuch part as 
you think worth notice. 


J have often been at a loſs to account for the 
wide extenſion of the extravagant ſpirit of decla- 
mation and outrage upon the occaſion under which 
we are ſuffering, and am ſurpriſed that Mr. Burn 
ſhould fo readily come forward to join in it, becauſe 
I was informed that he thought well of the French 
revolution in the early ſtages of it. Surely then he 
ſhould have ſhewn ſome conſideration for thoſe-who 
ſtill hold his former opinions, as it is poſſible they 
may not have the ſame reaſons for abandoning them 
which have operated upon him. Much do I wiſh 
that he had attended to this, and to his character as 
a miniſter of peace, which ought to have prevented 
him from becoming an adyocate in a ſcene of party 
diſcord, and a partizan in a buſineſs which has not 
only interrupted the ſafety and harmony of ſociety, 
but diſgraced the community in which it was tran 
acted. However, as he has thought fit to become 
the champion of bigotry and the Don Quixote of 
the High Church party, and I think his motives can- 
not be miſtaken, I fincerely hope he will not- be 
ſuffered to triumph in his Knight errant expedition. 


The firſt part of his Reply, which I feel myſelf 
I 3 particularly 
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particularly called upon to notice, relates to the 
advertiſement reſpecting the hand-bill, which he 
and his friends have endeavoured to repreſent 2s one 
cauſe of the riots that followed, but which I verily 
believe. would have no more contributed to them 
than the letter I am now writing to you, had it not 
been induſtriouſly circulated by them, and thereby 
rendered fubſervient to their own purpoſe of creating 
au a diſturbance. That hand- bill Mr. Burn tells us 
was ſent to the miniſter by the magiſtrates. What 
more then was neceſſary for them, or for any one 
elſe of the party at Birmingham, to do with reſpect 
to it? and if nothing uncommon was meditated, 
why call out the clergy upon the occaſion? Surely 
the advertiſeinent which followed, offering the 
100l, reward, would have been deemed ſufficient 
without their interfering, or without any other 
ſignature than thoſe of the magiſtrates. Burt | 
knew on Wedneſday the 13th of July, that ſeve- 
ral others were added: for as I was riding into 
town on that evening, I accidentally met Mr. Carles 
on horſeback, who immediately ſtopped, and ad- 
dreſſed me as uſual, in a very friendly manner, ac- 
quainting me with the advertiſement which had been 
agreed upon, telling me that 100l. reward was 
offcred to any one that would diſcover the author 
of the hand- bill, and adding that he had heard we 
denied any knowledge of, or connection with, the 
author, and that as he conſidered me as the oſten- 

| ſible 
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ſible perſon for the party I belonged to, he had 
been much inclined to ſend the advertiſement to 
me, that I might add my ſignature, but that upon 
ſecond thoughts he had declined doing ir, from mo- 
tives of delicacy, not knowing how I might feel 
ſuch an application. 


For this friendly attention I made my acknow- 
ledgments, and added, that I thought myſelf obliged 
by his delicacy, but could affure him that I knew 
no more $f the author than he did, nor had I the 
ſmalleſt ſuſpicion who it was, and therefore ſincerely 
wiſhed he had ſent me the paper, as I ſhould have 
ſigned it without heſitation. To this he replied, that 
he was glad to hear me ſay ſo, and wiſhed he had ſent 
the advertiſement, for he was ſure I was his friend, 
and, let what would come, he would not hurt the 
hair of the head of myſelf or any of the ſect I be- 
| longed to. This led me to ſay that poſſibly it might 
not be too late for me to add my name even then, 
and that if he approved it, and would give me leave, 
I would fend Mr. Swinney orders to affix my name 
to the advertiſement, and I would cheerfully pay my 
proportion towards the expence, ſhould the offer be 
ſucceſsful, and the 100l. paid in conſequence of it. 
To this he freely aſſented, and added, that he wiſhed 
I would, for I was his friend, I had been his friend, 
and, let what would happen, he would not hurt a 
hair of my head, no, he would not hurt a hair of 
my head, or of any of the ſect that I belonged to. 

14 The 
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The tone in which theſe words were repeated, and 
The attitude in which he rode, whillt repeating them, 
ſhewed me that he had been drinking, and (as 
viual) gone ſomething beyond the bounds of tem- 
perance. But as he appeared very capable of rid- 
ing home, I left him, not being at that time im- 
preſſed with the ſame idea of the ſignificance of theſe 
remarkable words that I have been ſince. 


Aſter reflecting on what had paſſed, and the con- 
dition of the perſon with whom I haq the con- 
verſation, I was in doubt whether ſending my name 
to the printer would not be deemed an intruſion by 
the other Gentlemen who had ſigned the advertiſe- 
ment. In conſequence of this, as you will no doubt 
recolle&, I called at Fair Hill, and conſulted you 
as a friend, when you admitted the reaſons I had 
ro heſitate, but, upon the whole, thought with me, 
that it would be beſt for me to ſend my name, which 
I accordingly did by a note to Mr, Swinney, telling 
him that, in conſequence of a converſation with 
Mr. Carles that evening, ſince the advertiſement 
relating to the hand-bill was ſent, I had been in- 
vited by him to add my name to it, that I had given 
my aſſent, and accordingly requeſted and autho- 
riſed him to add it to the others already given 
in. Mr. Swinney's return to this note was a print- 
ed newſpaper, which I received ſoon after nine 
o'clock, and which proved to me that he was, much 


forwarder with the impreſſion of his paper than, I 
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had any apprehenſion of; and alſo that the oppor- 
tunity I thought myſelf in poſſeſſion of was paſſed, 


This circumſtance, however, leads me to remark, 
that I gave an incontrovertible and renewed proof 
of my diſpoſition as to the author of the hand- bill; 
and 1t alſo makes it very evident that ſome ſcheme 
had that day been talked of, and that the repeated 
declarations, that not a hair of our heads ſhould be 
hurt, was the conſequence of it“. 'Theſe words 
have very frequently and forcibly occurred to me 
ſince the riots happened, and I have had an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the direction in which the pro- 
ceedings were conducted. It is now well known to 
me that a meeting had then been previouſly held at 
the houſe of a Church and King” partizan for the 
purpoſe of conſidering how to puniſh theſe . damm d 
« preſbyterians.” "Theſe were his own words. It 
is well known to me that the rioters very frequently 
and publicly declared, that they had the juſtices 
protection. It is alſo well known to me, to your- 
ſelf, and to many others, that they had a regular lit 
of the devoted houſes, Nay, much more than this 
is known to me and others, though not yet made 
knowp to the public ; but I truſt it will in due time, 
and that it will appear to every one, that the Diſſen- 
ters, ſo far from being ſuch ſactious, turbulent, and 


An aſſociation for burning our houſes and places of worſhip 
might admit of a condition that our perſons ſhould be ſafe, 


reſtleſs 
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reſtleſs characters as they have of late ſo frequently 
been repreſented, - have acted with a degree of for- 
bearance and patience unparalleled in any ſimilar 
inſtance. You well know it has not been for want 
of evidence that proſecutions have not been com- 
menced, but becauſe the Diſſenters committed their 
cauſe to government, and expected redreſs from 
thence. 


The next inſinuation of Mr. Burn which I am 
concerned to notice is, that reſpecting the offer the 
Diſſenters publiſhed of a reward of 1001. to any 
perſon who ſhould diſcover the author of the hand- 
bill. This, he ſneeringly obſerves, was not adver- 
tiſed, but was © conſined to a few cornery of the ſtreets 
« in the town.” Here again J muſt lament his want 
of candour or veracity, for his affertion is untrue, 
This offer was not confined to a few corners of the 
ſtreets; it was printed with a type of the largeſt ſize, 
and upon paper in proportion; and particular direc- 
tions were given that it ſhould be paſted up in every 
part of the town where the proclamation, which 
offered the fame reward, was put up. Nay more 
than this, it was alſo paſted up in the public ſtreets 
at Worceſter and Warwick, with the concurrence 
of the ſolicitor to the treaſury, as ſoon as the aſſizes 
commenced. It is true that ſome inſidious wretches 

very fiequently pulled down theſe papers in Bir- 
mingham, as they did the king's proclamation, 
which offered 1col. to any one that would diſ- 
| cover 
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cover the authors and abettors of the riots. But 
that does not prove that either the one or the other 


had not been put up publicly, and very generally too. 


I proceed now to the invidious charge in p. 54 
and 55, aimed at myſelf through the means of 
Mr. Dadley, the maſter of the hotel. And here 
again it is neceſſary to expoſe Mr. Burn's want of 
attention, or elſe his wilful exaggeration of facts. In 
giving his pretended extract from my letter, he ſays, 
p. 54. Mr. Dadley, it ſeems, recommended that 
<« the dinner might be had as was intended he was 
<« ſure there was no danger of tumult, provided the 
«« gentlemen broke up early; and, on this repreſenta- 
< tion, orders were given to the printer to ſuppreſs 
* the hand-bill, and Mr. Dadley's meaſure was 
adopted. Now, if you turn to my letter in the 
appendix of his own book, you may ſee that the + 
words * and on this repreſentation” are not in my let- 
ter, as he has quoted them; nor do I call it Mr. Dad- 
ley's meaſure. Surely after ſuch wanton, unprovoked 
attacks upon private characters as his illiberal pages 
exhibit, he ſhould have had a little more regard to 
circumſpection. Mr. Dadley's * ſolemn depoſition,” 
for ſuch Mr. Burn calls it, and fuch he would have 
the world ſuppoſe it to be (though it does not appear 
to me to have been made before any perſon au- 
thoriſed to take it), is contradicted by the teſtimony 
of every individual who was preſent at the conver- 
ſation jt alludes to; and I am fully perſuaded that 

Mr. 
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Mr. Dadley would not have interfered on the occa- 
ſion at all, had he not been ſolicited by ſome of the 
kaders of the High Church party. To ſuch mi- 
ferable ſubterfuges and meanneſs does party ſpirit 
carry men whom, in every other character, I can 
reſpect and eſteem. Mr. Dadley has ſuffered fo 
much that I.pity him; and I have cheertully joined 
with my patriotic compeers in giving him ſolid 
proof of it. But I ſhall not, in return, put him 
upon maligning others, or expoſing himſelf by be- 
coming the tool of a party, which it muſt be allowed 
is extremely ungenerous to require of a man in his 
ſttuation of life. Againſt his ſingle teſtimony I now 
place that of the three gentlemen preſent, who on 
the iſt of May laſt wrote to me the following note: 


DEAR SIR, | 
Mr. Burn having introduced into his Reply to 
* Dr. Prieſtley's Appeal Mr. Dadley's account of a 
* converſation which he ſays took place on the 
* morning of the 14th of July, with a view to in- 
« validate your account of the tranſactions of that 

« day, we think it right to declare that the repre- 
« ſentation there given is not a juſt one of what 
« paſſed between us.—Mr. Dadley was expreſsly 
« deſired to tell us if he had the ſame. reaſon to ap- 
« prehend a diſturbance as when we ſaw him on 
„ the Monday evening, to which he replied, that 
he had not, and that he then had no fear reſpecting 


cc it, 
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eit, as he had heard nothing further about ĩt. We 
« are fully perſuaded that you could not have, in 


« giving your account, the moſt diſtant idea of 
fixing any odium upon Mr. Dadley, or intending 


« to make him a party in the dinner. Mr. Dad- 
« ley was never conſidered as any way more con- 
« cerned in the tranſactions of that day, than when 
« he was preparing any other public dinner for the 
« various meetings held at his houſe.” 

« We are, very reſpectfully, 

« Dear Sir, 
* Your much obliged and obedient ſervants, 


Birmingham, WILLIAM Hur, 
May 1}, 1792. Harry Huxr, 
f | Johx Lawzence.” 


To this let me add, that I wiſh to aſk Mr. Burn, 
How long it has been the buſineſs of the clergy of 
Birmingham to watch over the concerns of the pub- 
licans there? If I have traduced, injured, or offended 
Mr. Dadley, pray what have Mr. Burn and his 
aſſociated brethren of the cloth to do with it? It 
any explanation was neceſſary between Mr. Dadley 
and myſelf, it ſurely might have been eaſily ſettled 
without this public, and I muſt ſay impertinent at- 
tempt to calumniate me, which, though more ma- 
levolent than his infinuations of modeſty and diffi- 
dence, is not leſs ſo than his inſidious attempt to 
repreſent the dinner as the cauſe of the riots. To his 
' ſncer about modeſty and diffidence I reply, that an 
EY honeſt 
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honeſt man who has no other object than the public 
good, ought not to feel the diffidence of thoſe who 
have venal purpoſes, ſelfiſn ends, or party views, in 
their public attendances. It is, however, entirely 
owing to an infirmity in my hearing, that I am 
not only obliged to place myſelf near the chair at 
public meetings, but to keep there, if I would con- 
tribute my mite towards promoting the general 
good. And that I have uniformly been governed 
by that object, and by that alone, in all my nume- 
rous and almoſt unceaſing attendances upon public 
buſineſs, I now dare to aver, even in the face of the 
phrenſy and intemperance with which myſelf and 
my friends are purſued. 


Thus much for the impertinent attempt to repre- 
ſent me as aſſuming more than is becoming me. I 
will frankly confeſs, the character contained in ano- 
ther of his ſarcaſtic ſneers, gratifies me very highly, 
that of your © zealous friend.” To be' called the 
friend of Dr. Prieſtley, and to enjoy an intimacy 
with him, is an honour that I prize beyond eſtima- 
tion. And I rejoice in that zeal and activity to 
which this intimacy has led me, becauſe it has ever 
been founded in benevolence, and had ig rſe- 
_ for its object. 


The duns of Church and King, as Ne call 
themſelves, have burned my houſe, and driven me 
from the place which it had been my ſtudy to im- 

J prove 
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prove for twenty-eight years ſucceſſively, where I 
had fixed my earthly reſidence, and fondly imagined 
I had ſecured a retreat for the decline of life. But 
though I am thus deprived of my habitation, and 
driven from the ſpot in which I delighted, my princi- 
ples are in every reſpect the ſame as before the riots. 
I am, and will be a truly independent man, a © zealous 
« friend” of truth and liberty. I will ſtill ſtrive to 
attain the equal rights of a citizen, to which I know 
myſelf entitled; and I will always avail myſelf of 
every opportunity of ſerving the cauſe of truth and 


liberty. 


The note at the bottom of p. 56 of Mr. Burn's 
Reply is, I preſume, to be read as a declaration of 
Mr. Dadley's. But this (as well as my declaration 
in p. 55, of dining by myſelf, which is printed in 
italics) is ſo ambiguouſly expreſſed, that much at- 
tention is neceſſary to preſerve the connexion. To 
the latter I do not deem it neceſſary to make any 
reply. But, to expoſe the former, and ſhew the 
incorrectneſs of the additional note above mentioned, 
I wiſh you to give the public the following declara- 
tion, which was ſigned ſoon after Mr. Burn's Reply 
appeared, and will ſhew that it was Mr. Dadley's . 
windows only that were mentioned, and about which 
any apprehenſions were entertained. The declara- 
tion Mr. Burn gives by Mr. Dadley, and that of all 
who were preſent at the time he refers to, is as fol- 
lows, and I have contraſted it with that of all the 


gentlemen who were preſent at the time he refers to: 
4 Nr. 
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Mr. Burn's note, p. 56, 
containing Mr. Dad- 
ley's declaration. 


e On the Monday pre- 
“e ceding I had informed 
& Mr. William Hunt, 
c Mr. Harry Hunt, Mr. 
e William Ruſſell, Mr. 
« George Humphrys, and 
*« Mr. John Lawrence, 
« who were met at my 
* houſe that afternoon, 
ce that it was then gene- 
Ce rally thought, if the 
&« dinner ſhould be had, it 
ce would create a general 
& Jifturbance in the town. 


« In anſiver to which they 


ce all promiſed to indem- 
cc nify me, provided any 
& damages or loſs ſhould 


&« enſue in conſequence of 
e gown prophecy, or the 


& the dinner being had. 
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Declaration of Mr. Ruſſell, 
&c. 


« Onthe Monday even- 
« ing previous to the 
66 14th of July, when we 
« were at the hotel, Mr. 
« Dadley informed us 
ce that he had been told 
ce by a gentleman, that 
« if the dinner was held 
ce at his houſe his win- 
ce dows would certainly 
ce be broken. We preſſ- 
ce ed Mr. Dadley to give 
ce the name of this gen- 
ce tleman, as there ſeem- 
« ed no doubt that if 
ce it ſo happened, this 
ce prophetic gentleman 
« would either be -the 
ce accompliſher of his 


ce employer of others for 
ce that purpoſe, Mr. 
te Dadley, for reafons 
ce beſt known to him- 
« ſelf, abſolutely refuſed 
te naming him, Mr. 

Dadley 
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« Dadley alſo mention- 


«ed that he had heard 
« a very exceptionable 
te hand- bill had been 
te circulated in the town, 
« but which not one 
ce of us had at that time 
« ſeen, - 

c WILLIAM RusSSELL, 

© GEORGE HUMPHRYS, 

HARRY Hur, 

© JoHN LAWRENCE, 

c WILLIAM Hur.“ 


I cannot but think that two poſitions advanced 
by this declaration are worthy of attention, viz. that 
the parties in queſtion had no idea of any in- 
demnification but what related to Mr. Dadley's win- 
dows, as he never ſo much as mentioned any other 
object of apprehenſion; and that we had not on 
Monday evening any of us ſeen a copy of the fa- 
mous hand-bill, of which we have ſince heard fo 
much. Mr. Dadley, as I have already obſerved, 
has received a fubſtantial proof of our ſympathy, 
and found us ſuperior to the little ſubterfuge of ſhel- 
tering ourſelves under a plea that our promiſe ex- 
Yi 
had fred den. A eee to I e. 


nded to his windows only, although we never gave 
anAgther,_ I pity Mr. Dadley, and wiſh he 


\ 


. 
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as the cauſe of having the dinner; and therefore 
wiſh my letter written in London had been more 
guarded in that particular. But the extreme hurry 
in which it was penned, and the aſſurance which, 
immediately upon my return home, I gave Mr. 
Dadley of my intentions reſpecting it, would, I am 
perſuaded, have ſatisfied him entirely, had he not 
been goaded on by the High Church partiſans to 
let them uſe his name as they have done. All my 
acquaintance well know that I never concealed my 
ſingular exertions in promoting the dinner; and had 
I conceived that there had been any thing illegal or 
unjuſtifiable, either in the dinner or the toaſts, J 
ſhould ſcarcely have perſonally avowed myſelf an 
advocate both for the one and the other, to his 
maj jeſty 8 miniſters, and delivered them the original 
it of toaſts, as it was tranſcribed for the preſs. Bur 
the fact really was ſo; and this liſt was in their 
hands when the infamous libel in the Paper called 
The Th imes was Publiſhed * 


It was this circumſtance, and this alone, which 


This libel, as publiſhed in the Times on the 19th July, was 
as follows, viz. By every account which has arrived from Bir- 
„ mingham, and from authenticated facts in corroboration of what 
e have already r it is an indiſputable truth, that the mo- 
« tives which occaſioned the havoc already made ——_— the Diſ- 
6 ſenters at Birmingham, and which is l making, ſprung 
6 * from the loyalty of the people. The public were ny 6 Hero 
proceed — violence, to have ſome further proof of the in- in 
Fa of thoſe commemcration men; they therefore waited until 
— what, was ſaid at table. The yk „their ful- aj 
« — and thoſe ſuſpicions, after the ere realiſed 
| A the following toaſt being drunk, etrü tion 18 ihe preſent ag 
« government-—and the king's head in a charger,” 
4 occaſioned 
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occaſioned that extreme hurry which I ſee Mr. Burn 
had been acquainted with previous to the publica- 
tion of his book; and has treated with a want of 
candour on the occaſion which I hope it will never 
be in the power of any man to lay to my charge. 
Be this as it may, the libellous paper in The Times 
above mentioned, was publiſhed on Tueſday the 
19th of July, when under an expectation of another 
audience of the miniſters, and receiving from them 
my liſt of the toaſts on the afternoon of that day, my 
anſwer to it was promiſed for Wedneſday's paper. 
J was, however, diſappointed in the expected au- 
dience with the miniſters on Tueſday ; but although 

| I had an appointment, and attended on Wedneſday, 

yet I could not return from the Treaſury till near 
| two o'clock, and I knew the anſwer muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be written, and be delivered at the printer's 

N by three, if it was to appear in the paper of that day, 

| which I had engaged it ſhould. Nay, ſo much was 
preſſed for time upon my return from the miniſ- 
ters, that though I haſtily wrote, I could not 

5 tranſcribe, the letter, but was obliged to haſten with 
it myſelf to the printer's in its rough ſtate, that I 

might enable the compoſitor to ſet it for that day's 

: MW paper. Now, whatever Mr. Burn may do, I think 

every candid perſon who recollects the time and cir- 

cumſtances in which I wrote, will feel little difficulty 
in making due allowance for any inaccuracy which 
appears in a letter written in ſuch a ſhort and truly 
ogitating period. — "uh 


eo” hn © wn 3 CO WY 8 
*% Jo —__— 
* 
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I will therefore rely upon this candour, and go on 
to obſerve, that in p. 118 Mr. Burn criticiſes, with 
his uſual acrimony, upon the toaſts, and gives an 
addition to the gth toaſt, © The Prince of Wales.“ 
I have no objection at all to this addition. It was, 
however, added by the chairman, and is not in the 
original liſt. But the explanation that reſpectable 

| gentleman has already given the public upon this 
ſubject renders it needleſs for me to ſay any more. 


As to the meeting breaking up without the leaſt 

riot or diſturbance, which, by way of emphaſis, Mr. 
Burn again prints in italics (ſee his book, p. 120), 
I repeat the aſſertion I made before, * that it did 
« ſo.” I again aver it to be true, and being called 
upon for proof, I refer to the company that dined, 
with a very ſmall exception, I am obliged, how- 
ever, to make that, becauſe I was repeatedly told, 
and informed you of the ſame long ago, that one 
man was ſent by the party to the dinner purpoſely 
to inſult yourſelf, and by that means begin a riot 
within doors, which was happily prevented by your 
not being at the dinner as they expected.—It is 
true two of the gentlemen who came from a dil- 

- tance, and on horſeback, went out at the back 
door, as the readieſt way to their horſes, and I be- 
leve were afterwards followed by ſome of the 
mob; but neither myſelf, nor the company in 
general, who went out together at the front door, 
met with any rioters, or the leaſt annoyance in 
a: Wt leaving 


ng 
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leaving the hotel; and in repeatedly walking the 
ſtreets ſome hours afterwards I did not perceive 
any diſturbance, nor the appearance of any ; neither 


- did I ever hear of thoſe two gentlemen, who went 


out at the back door, being moleſted till ſome time 
after Mr. Burn's book was publiſhed, and occa- 


ſioned converſation upon the ſubject. My own 
opinion is, that no diſturbance would have hap- 


pened, had not uncommon meaſures been uſed to 
promote it. | 


In reply to what Mr. Burn advances reſpecting 
the ſhort addreſs I took the liberty of adding to our 
chairman's, upon the breaking up of the company, 
I ſay, that if any part of it was loſt through the 
« perturbed ſtate” of the company, as he reports, 
it is more than I know of. I certainly did lament 
to them that the people out of doors were ſo much 
miſled as to be brought to inſult us as we came to 
dinner; but I uttered every word I wiſhed to ſay 
upon the ſubject; and nothing which I ſhould be 


unwilling to repeat again at any time. I ſhall only 


add further upon this topic, that the parties who 


dined together at the hotel on the 14th of July, 
may with the utmoſt propriety appeal to the whole 
tenor of their conduct, both before and ſince the 
riots, for the refutation of the various calumnies 
which have been induſtriouſly circulated concerning 
their views in holding that meeting, 2 


K 3 As 
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As to the criminality of that convivial meeting, 
it is preſumed that this will not be advanced by 
any one, even in the paroxyſm of paſſion. But 
as Mr. Burn chooſes to deſcribe this dinner as 
the cauſe of the ſubſequent riots, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that as the chairman was a member of the 
eſtabliſhment, and many others of this claſs attended, 
if this dinner was the irritating cauſe, how came it 
to paſs that the firſt object of the rioters ſhould be 
a meeting-houſe where Dr, Prieſtley preached, who 
had nothing to do with the dinner? With more 
propriety ſtill it may be demanded, what was the 
reaſon that thoſe gentlemen who were publicly 
known to have been the firſt and moſt active in pro- 
moting the dinner, were the laſt to ſuffer in the de- 
predations committed? Mr. John Ryland, Mr, 
Hutton, and Mr. Taylor, were none of them at the 
dinner, and yet fo violent was the fury againſt the 
laſt, that it was currently reported, and believed 
among the mob, as well as others, that every mill 
and farm-houſe which were known to belong to him 
were threatened ; and of a liſt which contained 
ſeyenty -two or ſeventy-three houſes that were 
marked to be deſtroyed, it is known that the num- 
þer belonging to this gentleman formed a very large 
proportion of the whole; whilſt myſelf, though 
amongſt the firſt at the dinner, was one of the laſt 
that ſuffered, And how is it to be accounted for, 


1 of, twelve houſes that haye been deſtroyed, 
only 
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only three of the whole number belonged to gentle- 


men who dined, and not one to any member of the 
eſtabliſhment ? 


Here I think it may be proper to obſerve, that 
] have ſupported a public character in the town 
of Birmingham for more than twenty years, and 
have ever been diſpoſed to diſtinguiſh myſclf as a 
friend to the public intereſt of the community. In 
this character it was that I felt myſelf impelled to 
promote the dinner on the 14th of July, on the 
principles both of humanity and of commerce. I 
have ſufficiently declared myſelf a friend to hu- 
manity in the hand-bill that preceded the dinner. 
It did not ſeem politic to give the commercial rea- 
ſons to the public. But I now ſtate, that, as a 
friend to the town, I thought myſelt particularly 
called upon to promote the dinner, becauſe I well 
knew that the trade it enjoyed with France, which 
was one of its moſt yaluable branches, was 1n danger 
of ſuffering very materially from the ſpirit of diſ- 
content which the commercial tieaty had very gene- 
rally occaſioned in France. And becauſe I well 
knew that the patriotic popular party there were ſo 
much affected by this ſpirit of diiſacisfattion, that 
they were forming aſſociations, and by their ex- 
ample promoting the diſuſe of Engliſh manufac- 


cures. 


I alſo knew that this circumſtance had alarmed 
K 4 ſome 
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ſome of the firſt commercial characters in Birming- 
ham. I thought nothing ſo likely to do away this 
threatening evil as to teſtify, in a ſeaſon of convivi- 
ality, a friendly diſpoſition towards this, the firſt nation 
in Europe, by rejoicing in its emancipation from 
deſpotiſm, and in its reſolutions to live in peace with 
all mankind. I thought nothing more likely to 
promote a ſpirit of concord than applauding their 
declaration, that they would never go to war any 
more for the ſake of conqueſt. I have always 
thought peace and commerce very cloſely connect- 
ed, and therefore conceived it my duty, as a ſincere 
friend to both, and as a good citizen, to rejoice 
publicly in this ſolemn harbinger of both to this 
country. But when it appeared that my views and 
thoſe of my friends were miſrepreſented by ſome of 
our neighbours, and miſconceived by others, we 
who were concerned in promoting the dinner joined 
in publiſhing an advertiſement which ought to have 
ſatisfied every reaſonable perſon of our attachment 
to our preſent conſtitution at home; and which 
would no doubt have done it, had not many calum- 
nies been circulated, and much exertion been made 
to prevent it by thoſe who are the real authors and 
abettors of this miſchief *, 

Had 


* Birmingham Commemoration of the French Revolution. 


Several handbills having been circulated in the town whuch 
can only he intended to create diſtruſt concerning the intentions of 
fhe meeting, to dilturb its 3 and inflame the minds of the 


people, 
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Had there not been particular meaſures uſed at 
Birmingham, the dinner there would no doubt 
have paſſed over in peace, as it did in every 
other place in the kingdom where they were 
held. In no place whatever was the commercial 
part of the communiry ſo much intereſted in 
celebrating this feſtival as at Birmingham. The 
value of the commerce of France with this 
town and neighbourhood ſhould not be publicly 
eſtimated, When the late commercial treaty was 
pending, the miniſter was particularly ſolicited to 
prevent any calculation of its value being made, leſt 
its magnitude ſhould be communicated to the 
French, and impede the treaty. I can aſſert, how- 
ever, from the beſt authority, that one houſe alone 
(which was among thoſe that were moſt defirous of 
promoting the dinner) has exported to France to 
the amount of ſome millions of the manufactures of 
the town and neighbourhood of Birmingham. Yet, 
extraordinary as it may ſeem, in a town thus inter- 
eſted has the only diſturbance of the feſtivity of this 
memorable day been found. Through the whole 
kingdom beſides all was peace: and yet that it 


people, the gentlemen who ſed it think it neceſſary to declare 
their entire diſapprobation of all ſuch handbills, and their 1gnorance 
of the authors. Senſible themſelves of the advantages of a free go- 
vernment, they rejoice in the extenſion of liberty to their neigh- 
bours, at the ſame time avowing, in the moſt exphcit manner, t 
firm attachment ta the conſtitution of their own country, as veſted 
in the three eſtates of King, Lords, and Commons: ſurely no free- 
born Engliſhman can refrain from exulting in this addition to the ge» 
neral mais of human happineſs.—lIt is the cauſe of humanity ;—it is 
the cauſe of the people. 
Birmingham, July, 13, 1791+ 


would 
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would not be ſo here, ſeveral perſons beſides the 
gentleman Mr, Dadley mentioned, it now. appears, 
ventured to foretel. before the day arrived. The 
induſtrious circulation of Dr. Tatham's inflam- 
matory letter, which was diſtributed gratis in the 
public houſes of the town, the advertiſement 
which was publiſhed with the words © Incen- 
diary refuted” at the head of it, the impertinent 
inſult of an anonymous bigot who advertiſed, that 
he would publiſh a liſt of the names of thoſe 
who dined at. the hotel upon a black page in 
white letters, though all of them were meaſures 
manifeſtly calculated to promote a difturbance, 
they would, I believe, have been ineffectual, if 
the magiſtrates had not continued in- town, and 
ſeen without reſiſting ſome. among the mob in- 
ſult the gentlemen as they came to the hotel to the 
dinner; and if other principal gentlemen too, who 
placed themſelves upon the ſteps of Mr. Brooke's 
houſe, the very next to the hotel, had not been 
ſeen to encourage rather than diſcountenance the 
people. Without ſome extraordinary exertions to 
miſlead the people they could not poſſibly have 
taken offence at any thing that was ſaid or done by 
the parties who met and dined, 


The advertiſements that preceded the dinner 
were as explicit as could be penned. The toaſts and 
the ſongs, too, were ſuch as the people would, I am 
perſuaded, have moſt cheerfully encored, had they 

nge 


AY - 
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been left to follow the dictates of their own honeſt 
hearts, and to conſult their own feelings only, Nay, 
not a man among the High Church party itſelf, I 
ſhould think, could have refuſed to join in the cloſ- 
ing lines of the ſong that was prepared for the occa- 
Gon, which were: 


„Let each loyal Briton then joyfully ſing, 
The bleflings of freedom, and long live the king.“ 


Is this language inconſiſtent with the public profeſ- 
ſions of attachment to the conſtitution held out in 
the advertiſement ? 1s it not ſufficiently declaratory 
to amount of itſelf to a full proof to every impartial 
perſon, that the meeting has been baſely calumniat- 
ed, and that it has only been uſed as an oſtenſible 
occaſion of perſecuting and vilifying the Diſſenters? 
And yet what is it that has been alleged againſt 
them? Many indeed have been the frivolous 
charges againſt yourſelf, who juſtly ſtand ſo conſpi- 
cuous among us; but againſt the body of Diſſenters 
what do all the charges that have been offered, 
amount to? 


Mr..Madan has ſedulouſly endeavoured to give a ſe - 
rious alarm founded upon our proceedings to obtain 
a repeal of the teſt laws, But that gentleman's ap- 
prehenſions were totally groundleſs. Had we enter- 
tained any unbecoming or illegal intentions, we. 
ſhould not have regularly publiſhed our proceedings 
to the world; but this has been our practice. No 

reſolutions, 
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reſolutions, as far as I ever knew, or heard of, haye 
been formed at any of thoſe meetings but what are 
before the public. I will venture to add, there are 
none paſſed upon the late attempt, but what are 
in every degree equalled in ſpirit and firmneſs 
by thoſe which were paſſed upon former occa- 
ſions, in proſecuting the attempt to obtain relief 
from the penalties to which Diſſenters were ſubje& 
for keeping ſchools, in which, though repeatedly 
unſucceſsful at firſt, we were at laſt happy enough 
to be redreſſed. 


If Mr. Burn and his brethren have any inſtances 
of diſloyalty to charge us with, any acts of diſaffec- 
tion to the ſtate to accuſe us of, let them bring 
them forth ; let the charge be made. When the ad- 
vertiſement expreſſing our loyalty and attachment 
to the government of this kingdom was publiſhed 
on the 14th of July, what was further neceſſary to 
prove us good citizens? Was it becoming us, who 
were conſcious of none but upright motives, and 
undiſguiſed actions, to be deterred from an inno- 
cent purpoſe by a dread of the machinations of 
thoſe who we were told had been n, plotting 


miſchief againſt us ? Surely 1 not. 


After expreſſing myſelf thus unreſervedly upon 
real facts, you will eaſily imagine with what feel- 
ings I read Mr. Burn's modeſt inſinuation of the ac- 
tivity of the magiſtrates, He fays, p. 44, © They 
« ſtaid 
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ce ſtaid in town for the expreſs purpoſe of interpoſ- 
ce ing their authority, ſhould any attempt be made to 
te break the peace.” If it was ſo, why did they not 
interfere when they both heard and ſaw the noto- 
rious inſults offered to ſome of the gentlemen as 
they went into the hotel? What did they do in this, 
the ſuppoſed origin of the buſineſs ? What did they, 
when in the evening they ſaw the two meeting- . 
houſes and your houſe deſtroyed ? Did they make 
any extraordinary conſtables, or enter upon any 
other ſpirited oppoſition? No: while the meeting 
houſes were ſtill burning, and the mob deſtroying 
your furniture and your houſe, they both returned 
home, and went very peaceably to bed; and when 
two reſpectable gentlemen went over to them at my 
requeſt early the next morning, one of them ex- 
preſſed much anger at being called out of his bed. 
And yet the © diffident” Mr. Burn very modeſtly 
repreſents the metit of the magiſtrates as approved 
and ſanctioned by one of the moſt numerous and re- 
ſpectable town meetings that was ever convened in 
Birmingham, and ſays the only proof of delinquency 
on the part of the magiſtrates was their want of ſuc- 
ceſs*. A ſtriking proof, indeed, this ſcene affords of 
the faithful diſcharge of their duty! as Mr. Burn declares 
it; and, that he may not loſe the full emphaſis of the 
words, he prints them in italics. I confeſs, however, 


* Will Mr. Burn ſay that the magiſtrates were neither of them 
intoxicated with liquor, in the courle of tLe firtt evening of this 


intereſting and diſgracetul event“ f 
that, 
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that, before this ſcene of outrage, I never heard of 
an inſtance wherein a magiſtrate © faithfully diſ- 
* charging his duty,” in quelling a mob, when ad- 
dreſſing the rioters, whom he found in the very 
act of pulling down a houſe, ſhould deſire them to 
c take care not to hurt one another,” And yet this is 
one among many other proofs furniſhed upon the 
preſent occaſion. I think it renders all others ſu- 
perfluous. Otherwiſe many more equally in point 
might be mentioned, as well as the following ſingular 
fact, viz. that throughout the whole of the late ſcene, 
though the juſtices perfonally attended at your 
houſe, and at ſeveral other houſes, whilſt the rioters 
were deſtroying and burning them, the Riot Act was 
never once read, or even attempted to be read *. 


But probably you may have already been in- 
formed of this through another channel, I will not 
therefore detain you any longer, for I fear you muſt 
already have- thought this letter too long. Burt as in 
writing it I have not been actuated by any deſire of 
criminating others, or retorting their malevolent 
calumnies, I hope you will excuſe its prolixity, or 
any little degree of warmth that may appear in 
this attempt in juſtification of myſelf, to which 
I have ſteadily endeavoured to confine my re- 
marks. For after all that I have ſuffered, and am 
ſtill ſuffering, I can truly fay that I am more diſ- 


A ftriking contraſt this to the repeated readings of this | 
AR when the brothels were in danger, 
poſed 
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poſed to pity, than to criminate the authors and 
abettors of it. Their ſeaſon of reflection, I hope, is 
approaching, and I would by no means retard it by 
any irritating reflections. I therefore moſt cheer- 
fully cloſe this letter with my beſt wiſhes for the re- 
ſtoration of that peace and good neighbourhood 
which reigned amongſt us at Birmingham previous 
to this truly unexpected and cruel interruption of it; 
and I am confident nothing will be wanting to pro- 
mote it that can conſiſteniiy be required at the hangs 
of the Diſſenters. 


Believe me, with more reſpect, gratitude, and af - 


fection, than I can expreſs, 
Dear Sir, 
Moſt ſincerely and truly yours, 
522 WiLLIaM RUSSELL, 
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APPENDIX, 


The Rev. Mr. Schol:field's Advertiſement relating to the 
Sunday Schools at Birmingham, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE. 


v8IR, 


AS Mr. Burn, in his ww to Dr. Prieſiley $ hs 
peal, hath, in the moſt confident and even exulting man- 
ner, Charged the Doctor with a groſs and culpable miſ-ſtate- 
ment of facts, in relation to the Sunday Schools in this 
town, and aſſerts, that the reſolution of allowing the chil- 
dren of Diſſenters to attend their on places of worſhip 
never was reſcinded ; you will be doing an act of juſtice by 
inſerting the following paragraph, copied from the Bir- 
mingham Gazette, dated October 2, 1786, and greatly 
oblige, . | 
Your humble ſervant, 


. RADCLIFFE scHOLE FIELD. 


* 


: „ fFublic Office, Sept. 26, 1786. 
« At a General Meeting of the Subſcribers to the Sun- 
ce day Schools in Birmingham, held here this Evening, 


« REV. MR, CURTIS IN THE CHAIR: 


ef; IT being repreſented to this meeting, that ſeve- 
„ ral gentlemen have threatened to withdraw their ſub- 


+ ſeriptions to the Schools, in conſequence of an 
L 6 alteration 


« alteration of the general rules made at tlie requeſt of the 
« Diſſenters, on Friday, the 10th of March, 1786: Re- 
e ſolved, that the reſolution granting that requeſt (which 
« the Diſſenters themſelves have not availed themſelves of, 
and adhered to as they engaged) be reſcinded; and that 
in future the rules, as they originally ſtood, be ſteadily 
attended to.” 
Who ought not to have been ignorant now? 
See Burn's Pamphlet, p. 11. 

P. S. As you, ſir, frequently admit original eſſays, or ex- 
tracts from other authors, you will probably indulge me 
with room for a few reflections upon the foregoing ex- 
tract, and Mr. Burn's extreme negligente and inattention 
in reſpect to it. What was meant in the reſolution, by 
the Diſſenters having not availed themſelves of it, or at- 
tended to it, as they engaged? I believe they are wholly 
uninformed to this day. Perfectly fatisfied with having 
removed ſo illiberal a reſtriction (a reſtriction unknown in 
any place I have heard of, where the Eftabliſhment and 
Piſſenters had united in ſupport of Sunday Schools, and a 
confirmation of what Dr. Prieſtley has obſerved concern- 
ing the unhappy ſpirit prevailing in this town), I never 
heard of their giving themſelves any farther concern about 
it, I much queſtion whether a Diſſenter ever recom- 
mended an object, much lefs inſiſted upon their attend- 
ing a place of worſhip among the Diſſenters; if they did, F 
have no doubt of their being attended to by their patron. 
Of this I am firmly perſuaded, that the reſcinding of the re- 
folution was the primary cauſe of ſetting up Sunday Schools 
amongſt themſelves, as ſeparate from the Eſtabliſhment. 


In Sheffield, I am informed, the ſubſcriptions go all into 


one ſtock, from whence the maſters and miſtreſſes of the 
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plan could not have been adopted here (except the ſpirit 
had prevailed which Mr. Burn ſo confidently denies to 
have an exiſtence) I leave the public to farm theit opinion 
and judgment.—How Mr. Burn could have been ignorant 
of a fact ſo eaſy to be proved muſt be left to him, and he 
can beſt explain. From his ignorance however in this in- 
ſtance the public will be ready to infer that his eoadjutors 
(in whoſe defence he wtites) haye left him, as we fay, in 
the lurch, or that, howeyer he blames Dr. Prieſtley, as a 
falſe accuſer of the brethren, he is the firſt perſon upon 
whom (from a certain undeniable fact) the character can 
at preſent reſt. They will likewife be enabled to judge 
what degree of credit is to be given to the other parts of his 
performance, which, I have no doubt, are either in whole, 
or in part, capable of the ſame refutation; but, as Mr. 
Burn calls upon Dr. Prieſtley himſelf, to him I ſhall refer 
the farther part of the buſineſs, only obſerving, that even 
Mr. Burn's friends may now be ready to exclaim, and he 
himſelf feel ne the e thy mn 
words of Juvenal: 2000 

Seu tu mag no Etrisin- canſa mm, 
Protegere aſfictas, te conſult, dic tibi quis . 


Ere thou attempt weak cauſes to ſupport, 


Be ſure, be very ſure, thou'rt able for t. 
| Creech"; Tranſlation. 
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No. II. 
Erirall from the ori ginal Advertiſement relating to the 
Public Library at Birmingham. 


FED Birmingham Library, Dec. 9, 1789. 
LEST any perſon ſhould miſtake the nature of 
this library, it is thought proper to give the following ge- 
neral account of it. This library is formed on the plan 
of one that was firft eſtabliſhed at Liverpool, and which 
has been, fince adopted at Mancheſter, Leeds, and many 
other conſiderable towns in the kingdom. The books are 
never to be ſold; and, from the nature of the inſtitution, 
the library muſt increaſe till it contains all the moſt va- 
luable publications in the Engliſh language; and from the 
eaſy terms of admiſſion, it will be a treaſure of knowledge 
both to the preſent and all ſucceeding ages. 
As all the books are bought by a committee of perſons 
arinually choſen by a majority of the ſubſcribers, and every 
vote is by ballot, this inſtitution can never anſwer the pur- 
poſe of any party, civil or religious; but, on the contrary, 
may be expected to promote a ſpirit of liberality and friend- 
ſhip among all claſſes of men without diſtinction. 


No. III. 
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No. III. 


An Addreſs to the Subſcribers to the Birmingham Li- 
brary on the Subjeft of Mr. Cooke's Motion, to re- 
ferif the Committee in the Choice of Books, with a 
View to exclude Controverſial Divinity, 


Mx. COOKE's. MOTION, 


MANY of the Subſcribers to this very uſeful in- 
ſtitution are much concerned to ſee a ſpirit of controverſy 
creeping into the library, by the purchaſe of ſo many books 
in religious diſputes; books of no real uſe, and after the 
preſent moment mere lumber : they are read but by a par- 
ticular few, and do not anſwer the purpoſe of the original 
intention, which was to collect a body of uſeful and in- 
ſtructive literature for the uſe of poſterity, as well as 5 
preſent time. | 

Doctor Prieſtley, the learned author of many of the 
books, is of that ſpirited and generous turn of mind, and 
has the ſucceſs of this library ſo much at heart, that, if he 
thought them neceſſary or proper, de, as the writer, would 
preſent them. "2 

It is requeſted that the committee will at preſent order 
no more of thoſe books until the ſenſe of the whole ſub- 


ſcribers ſhall be known at the next general e meet- 


ing. 
It is likewiſe propoſed to the next general annual meet- 


ing to make a motion for a law to exclude in future all 
books of controverſial divintty, 
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To the Subſcribers in the Birmingham Library. 


GENTLEMEN, 

AS this motion (which J have not berg albe to 
prevent being brought before you, at your next general 
meeting) appears to me to be of conſiderable conſequence, 
affecting one of the firſt principles of the conſtitution of 
our library, viz. reſtricting the committee in their choice of 
books, and I am particularly appealed to in it, I take the 
liberty to addreſs you on the ſubject, and to give you my 
reaſons why I think it highly improper that it ſhould paſs 
into a law. I chooſe to do it in this manner, becauſe it is 
well known, that on ſeyeral accounts, nothing can be diſ- 
cuſſed with advantage in a large aſſembly; and by this 
means you will have an opportunity of conſidering the 
matter coolly, and of being better qualified to vote with 
judgment on the queſtion. , 

When you have attended to my reaſons, be affured, that 
I ſhall acquieſce in your determination, whateyer it may 
de. The library, injured as I cannot help thinking it will 
be, by the-propoſed change in its conſtitution, will ſtill be of 
great value to the tawn and neighbourhood, and deſerving 
of the encouragement of all the friends of literature. And, 
though overruled, I ſhall not even be out of humour with 
any of the ſubſcribers, and leaſt of all with the inſtitution 
itſelf. For the greater diſtinctneſs, I ſhall digeſt what I 
have to propoſe to your conſideration under ſeparate heads, 
and I beg your diſpaſhonate attention to each of them. 


I. The object of the inſtitution is to provide a ſtock of 
ſuch books as any of the ſubſcribers may wiſh to read, or to 
r It, All other libraries of this kind throughout Eng- 
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land are, I believe, upon the ſame liberal and extenſive plan, 
no ſubjects whatever being excluded. 

It has, indeed, deen ſaid, that it is epatrary to the Mig 
nal deſign of the inſtitution to admit books of religicus cone 
troverſy. But I defire to ſee the evidence of this. Your 
printed /aws, and alſo your periodical advertiſements, which 
were all drawn up by myſelf, ſay nathing on the ſubject. 
If we look back to the hiſtory of the library, we ſhall find 
two epochas, viz, the firſt inſtitution, in the year before I 
came to Birmingham, and in the year after, the new ma- 
delling of its conſtitution according to the plan of that of 
Leeds. Thoſe who were concerned in the firſt plan fay, 
that when it was propoſed by {ome perſon to exclude books 
relating to the three profeſſions, the motion was abſolutely 
rejected. The new modelling of the conſtitution was, in 3 
great meafure, made by myſelf; and I am ſure it was not 
my intention, or that of any who acted with me, to exclude 
intereſting publicatiens of any deſcription whatever. 

II. The propoſed regulation is unneceſſary For if any 
evil whatever exit in the conduct of the library, the con- 
ſtitution of it is fuch, as that a ſufficient remedy is always 
provided in the method of cheokng the committee, fince * 
they are annually choſen by the ſubſcribers at large. No- 
ching, therefore, can be wanted but more attention in the 
ſubſcribers in chookng the committee, and in the commut- 
tee when they are choſen. It is always deemed wrong to 
alter a regulation that is generally uſeful for the ſake of a 
particular inconvenience. The time may come when the 
ſubſcribers in general ſhall change their opinion, and then 
they will wiſh for an adminiſtration, like the preſent, which 
will always change with themſelves. 

III. The committee ſhould conſider themfelves as re- 
preſenting the ſubſcribers at large, and, without confulting 
their own uncloation, endeavour to gblige as many of thern 

| L 4 as 
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as they can, and all if - poſſible. It has been the cuſtom to 
order books which it was well known could intereſt only a 
Few of the body. But it was thought that even a few had 
a right to be gratified, if it could be done without a diſpro- 
portionate expence. 

IV. The readers of theology among the ſubſcribers to 
this library are more numerous, and more reſpectable, than 
the author of the motion imagines, and they think they 
have a right to be gratified even to a greater extent than 
they hitherto have been; conſidering that, of perhaps ſeven 
or eight hundred pounds that have been expended in the 
purchaſe of books, the price of all the publications objected to 
Has not been five pounds. As far as I can judge, the prin- 
cipal controverſy to which thoſe books relate is not likely 
to produce many more expenſive publications, and another 
controverſy, equally intereſting, may not ariſe in many 
years. | 
V. It has been faid that, by the introduQtion of books of 
controverſy, the Diſſenters only will be gratified. This is 
by no means true; many members of the church of Eng- 
land being as much friends to free enquiry (and wiſhing to 
have the means of promoting it in this library) as any Diſ- 
ſenters. But admitting this to be the caſe, it ſhould be 
conſidered that the founders of the inſtitution were all Diſ- 
ſenters; as they have been, I believe, of almoſt every inſti- 
tution of the ſame nature through the kingdom. Some re- 
ſpect is, therefore due to them, and to their liberality, in 
purpoſely conſtituting the library in ſuch a manner, as 
that their particular influence muſt neceſſarily be excluded, 
whenever they ſhould be, as they now are, a minority. 

VI. Books of controverſy have, farther, been objected 
to, as being of a temporary nature. But it has been the 
conſtant cuſtom to buy any books, or pamphlets, on in- 
tereſting ſubjects, however temporary. And it is deſirable 

| that 
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that this library ſhould be a repoſitory for things of this 
kind, as they are often curious, and perſons have occaſion 
ſometimes to look back to them. 

VII. The controverſy that I am now carrying on with 
the learned defenders of the doctrine of the Trinity, grows 
every day more intereſting, eſpecially as it has gained the 
attention of the two univerſities. The publications relat- 
ing to it are, I believe, in moſt, if nat all, the libraries of 
the ſame nature with this; and it would be very extraordi- 
nary indeed, if they ſhould be excluded from this of Bir- 
mingham only, where it may well be ſuppoſed that more 
attention will be drawn to them. My controyerſy with 
the Jews alſo promiſes to be highly intereſting, as it ac- 
tually engages the attention of the Jewiſh nation in all parts 
of Europe, and is the only one that ever has done it. 

VIII. The works that have been chiefly complained of, 
viz. the Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, and that 
of Early Opinions concerning Chri/?, are not of a temporary 
nature, but a collection of materials, which will be uſeful 
in future time, if they be of any uſe at preſent. In the 
former of them, there are not more than two articles, out 
of a great number, that can give the leaſt offence to any 
Proteſtant who is not a Calviniſt. Aud one part of it is a 
defence of Chriſtianity, in anſwer to Mr. Gibbon, whole 
hiſtory is in the library. 

IX. It is obſerved in the propoſed motion, that if I had 
thought my own controverſial writings proper for the li- 
brary, I would have preſented them to it. In anſwer to 
this I muſt fay, that I ſhould very readily have made a pre- 
ſent of them, but that I thought it would be objected to, as 
a method of obtruding them upon the library. I alſo una- 
gined that it was not the price of the books, but the booky 
themſelves, that were objected to. 

So far, however, have I been from being forward to in- 

troduce 
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troduce books of religious controverſy, that for two yeats l 
prevented the introduction of my Hiſtory of the Corruption: 
ef Chriſtianity into the library. This at that time gave of- 
fence to many, and it was ſaid, that my motive for it was 
to promote the ſale of the work in the town. At the ſame 
time I repeatedly ſaid in the committee, that, whenever the 
ſunds of the ſociety ſhould be ſufficiently ample (as theynow 
certainly are) I ſhould have no objection to publications 
in any intereſting controverſy, provided the choice was im- 
partial, CVVT 
than to another. 

When the above mentioned work was ordered, it was en- 
tirely unknown to me, and much againſt my will, by 
members of the church of England. A particular friend of 
mine (Mr. Ruſſell) being preſent, and knowing my 
wiſhes, voted againſt it. I will add that it is very poſſible 
I might have uſed my endeavours much longer to keep out 
of the library every book of this nature, if it had not been 
for the unreaſonable offence that was taken at the ordering 
of that work, by feveral of the clergy, their intemperate, 
and, I will take the liberty to ſay, their childiſh behaviour, 
on the occaſion. Whether this change of my conduct, in 
theſe circumſtances, was natural or juſtifiable, I appeal ta 
the feelings of any man. I never took any meaſure to in- 
troduce any publication of mine except the Letters to Dy, 
Horne, &c. when they had been rejected, and the anſwer to 
them admitted, which I thought an uncandid and unfair 
proceeding. I alſo recommended the Theological Repoſitory, 
of which I am the publiſher. But this was neceſſary to 
the controverſies already introduced. It is, beſides, a work 
open to all parties It contains ſeveral articles againſt So- 
cinianiſm, and many others that muſt give the greateſt ſatiſ- 
ſaction to all the friends of Chriſtianity, of ny" denomi · 


nation. 
When 
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When my work, contrary to my wiſhes, was intro- 
duced, I propoſed Dr. Horſley's Anſiuers; and I have con- 
ſtantly voted for every thing written againſt myſelf, 

X. They who have objected the moſt to the introduc- 
tion of books of controverſy are the clergy, no doubt think- 
ing ſuch books improper for the peruſal of the ſubſcribers 
to this library. But they diſtributed a pamphlet, entitled; 
A Preſervative againſt Socinianiſin, to all who were confirmed 
at the late viſitation. And, if controverſial treatiſes be pro- 
per for the peruſal of boys and girls, or of their parents, 
they certainly cannot be improper for th ſubſcribers to this 
library. This conduct looks as if they were not controver- 
ſial treatiſes in general that they objected to, but thoſe only 
in which their peculiar opinions were oppoſed”; and that 
they could not decently decide againſt thoſe on one ſide of 
the queſtion without rejecting all. I would not be un- 
candid; but I appeal to all that are candid, whether this be 
not the moſt natural conſtruction of their conduct, and 
whether it does not betray a ſuſpicion of the influence of 
reaſon and argument, and a dread of free inquiry. | 

XI. Others hate religious controverſy becauſe they hate 
religion, having no belief in Chriſtianity, Theſe will vote 
with the friends of the eſtabliſhed church, whatever it be, 
in all ſuch queſtions as theſe, but on very different n 
If chere be any ſuch among us, they ought, in decency, to 
decline giving any vote at all. Otherwiſe their conduct 
will be the ſame with that of the dog in the manger. They 
will neither read any books relating to religion themſelves, 
nor ſuffer others to read them. 

XII. No objection was made to ſeveral books of con- 
troverſy before my Hi/tory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity 
was voted into the library, ſuch as Mr. Fhie's Sermons, 
and Mr, Howes's Obſervations « on Books, which are all con 


froverſial, 
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troverſial. And both theſe writers are —_ my anta- 
tagonaſts. 

XIII. The committee will be e e 
by diſtinguiſhing books of controverſy from others, and 
many works, highly valuable on other accounts, are in part 
ſo. If controverſy be wholly excluded, we muſt even have 
no Reviews, and no Gentleman's Magazine. 

Under the deſcription of religious controverſy may fall ma- 
ny publications which the ſubſcribers in general would 
with to ſee, If, for inſtance, Mr Gibbon ſhould reſume 
his attack on the evidences of Chriſtianity, and an Engliſh 
biſhop, as has been the caſe, ſhould undertake the defence 
of it, muſt ſuch intereſting publications be excluded from 
ſuch a library as ours, becauſe they are religious controverſy ? 
In ſuch a caſe as this (and many other ſuch might be men- 
tioned) the law would either: be repealed, or, which is al- 
ways a bad thing, would be explained away, and evaded. 

- This is a ſuppoſed caſe, but I ſhall mention two rca/ 
ones, to ſhew how improper, if not impoſſible, it will be 
for any committee to act as the friends of the motion 
would have them. At one of our late meetings a clergy- 
man whom I truly reſpe& propoſed to us Father Courayer's 
Declaration of his laſt Sentiments concerning Religion; and 
certainly a publication of ſo much curioſity, and ſo mach 
talked of, was highly proper for our library. Accordingly 
it was yoted unanimouſly, But it is, in fact, a book of con- 
troverfial divinity (which is ſo much the bugbear at pre- 
ſent), for the author gives his reaſons for all his opinions, 
eſpecially on the ſubject of the Trinity, and appears to have 
died an Unitarian. 

On the other hand, at our laſt meeting, the Grond part 
of my Letters to a Phi loſephical Unbeliever, which I ſcruple 
not to ſay is one of the molt valuable of all my publica- 


tions, 
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tions, and the moſt proper for the library, was rejected, 
though it is a cuſtom (and I believe was never departed 
from before) to admit all continuations of works once voted 
in without any balloting at all, not to ſay, that, in other 
ſimilar inſtitutions, it is a rule to receive any publication of 
a ſubſcriber, whatever it be. I was preſent, and declined 
giving any vote on the occaſion; only obſerving, that the 
book did not relate to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
therefore that they did not need to be afraid of it. Fear, 
however, the fear of ſome lurking miſchief, prevailed. No 
reaſons were given, but a ſufficient number of ſilent and de- 
ciſive votes. 

XIV. Some perſons are, or affect to be, ! leſt 
this diſpute ſhould break up the library. I have no ſuch 
apprehenſions. It is ſo well conſtituted as to be able to 
bear much more than this. Should the ſubſcribers at 
large, after. mature conſideration, not only admit the mo- 
tion, but repeal the moſt fundamental law of the conſtitu- 
tion, by throwing out of the library any of the books that 
were regularly voted into it, I ſhall acquieſce; truſting that 
in due time good temper, and good ſenſe, will reſume their 
natural influence. For, though prejudice may have more 
apparent ſtrength, and act with more violence, reaſon has 
better ſtamina, and will outlive it. 

As ſome things are beſt illuſtrated by compariſons, I hope 
no offence will be taken at the following. Suppoſe a num- 
ber of gentlemen agree to have an annual public dinner, 
and appoint ſtewards to conduct the entertainment. Theſe 
officers, conſidering. the number, and conſequently the 
different taſtes, of thoſe for whom they have to provide, 
beſides ſuch / ſubſtantial boiled and roaſted meat as ſuit 
every body, and alſo fiſh, veniſon, and turtle, which many 
like, but ſeldom ſee, may think proper to add a deſſert, 
conſiſting of ices, ſyllabubs, ſweetmeats, &c. and likewiſe 
15 think 
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think it not amiſs, on ſuch an occaſion, to introduce ſuclt 
things as olives, &c. which, though not generally reliſhed, 
r 

I, on ſeeing this deſſert, any of the company ſhould ſay, 
I diſlike theſe olives, and wiſh they might not be intro- 
„ duced;” would he not be thought very unreaſonable. 
If he ſhould fay, he was confident that not one tenth part 
of the company would taſte them; might it not be ſaid, 
that even a tenth, or a much ſmaller proportion, of the 
company, had a right to be obliged in ſuch a trifle. He 
might ſay, that olives were unwholeſome, and unfit for 
any body to eat. But might it not be replied, that neither 
himſelf, nor any body elſe, was obliged to eat of them, and 
that others ought to judge for themſelves. If he ſhould ſay, 
« But my money is expended on this abfurd article, which 
« I think a great hardſhip; it might be replied, that the 
money of the reſt of the company was expended on things 
that were agreeable to himſelf, and, perhaps, only a few 
others. 

He might add, olives will ds tay wite, nen 
« hurt, and I would not bring them into temptation.” 
But it might be replied, Sir, you muſt take the beſt care 
you can of your wife and children. This is not the only 
« place in which they will be in danger of ſeeing olives, 
« or hearing of them.“ Perhaps, heated by the alterca- 
tion, he might add, If theſe abominable olives be ad- 
«< mitted, though they ſhould not coft a groat, I and my 
« friends will abſolutely kick down the table, demoliſh 
« the furniture of the room, and prevent any body from 
« dining here any more; would not a ſenſible friend tell 
him, that if this was a point on which he laid fo much 
fireſs, he would do well to decline being of the party, and 
avoid all public dinners, where he would always be in dan- 

of meeting with theſe offenſive olives. | 
8 * | I would 
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I would be far from inſinuating by this compariſon, that 
books of religious controverſy reſemble ſuch a trifle as olive 
in a deſſert, except with reſpect to the ſmall expence attend- 
ing them. Religious truth is, in itſelf, invaluable; and 
that the inveſtigation of it is as pleaſing to an ingenious 
mind as that of any philoſophical truth, I appeal to thoſe 
who are acquainted with both. Others cannot be compe- 
tent judges in the caſe. They deſpiſe what they do not un- 
derſtand. 

I ſhall conclude this addreſs with obſerving, that it is 
merely as a friend to the library, and the reputation of it 
(which I really think will be materially affected by any 
meaſure that would reſtrict the committee in the choice of 
books) that I with to prevent the motion from paſſimg into 
a law. As the author of the publications principally ob- 
jected to, I ſhould be moſt gratified by their being excluded 
altogether, as this circumſtance would draw much more 
attention upon them, and make them more generally read 

Submitting theſe obſervations to your candid attention, 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Birmmgham. J. PRIESTLEY. 
Aung. 14, 1737. 


& guid nouifii rectins i. 
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No: IV. 
| Kue from the free Audrg 90 to Proteſtant Diſenters; 
| as ſuch. 


IT is alſo natural for the Diſſenters to wiſh well 
to every mild adminiſtration, which ſecures to them their 
privileges, and oppoſes the attempts of a bigoted and head- 
ſtrong multitude, of clergy or laity, to oppreſs them. For 
the ſame reafon, too, when the country, by its eſtabliſhed 
laws, favours the intereſt of the Diſſenters, ſo that they 
have a legal r:ght to their privileges, they naturally conſider 
their country, and its laws, as their guardians, and will ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſe all the encroachments of the prerogative on: 
the conſtitution, and on the rights of the ſubjects in general. 
For they muſt be ſenſible; that the eſtabliſhed laws of a free 
community muſt be a better ſecurity for their privileges than 
the will of any ſingle man whatever. They have too much 
at ſtake to be willing to hold it on ſo precarious a tenure. 

It alſo clearly follows, from the ſame principle of /e/f-in- 
tereſt, independent of gratitude, that the more indulgence 
Diſſenters meet with from the government, the ſtronger 
will be their attachment to it. Though, therefore, it ſhould 
ſeem proper to the legiſlature to give a preference to one 
mode of religion, by a legal proviſion for the maintenance 
of its miniſters, it is clearly for its intereſt to attach all 
Diſſenters to it, as much as poſſible, by a participation of 
evil privileges; and it is both injuſtice, and bad policy, in 
civil governors, to debar themſelves from the ſervice of men 
of ability and integrity, and, at the ſame time, to alienate 
their affections, by ſuch an opprobrious excluſion from civil 
honours. 

525 though I think it right that theſe things ſhonld be 

publicly 
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publicly fail, that they may have weight with thoſe whom 
it may concern, far would I be from encouraging the leaſt 
tendency towards diſaffection in the Difſenters to the preſent | 
conſtitution of England. Imperfe& as it is, and hard as 
the preſent laws bear upon us Diſſenters in ſome reſpects, 
our ſituation in England is, upon the whole, ſuch as we 
have great reaſon to be thankful to divine providence for, 
being abundantly more eligible than it would be in any 
other country in the world; and it is not fo defirable to ob- 
tain even a juſt right by clamour and contention, as by the 
continuance of a prudent and peaceable behaviour. 

This may convince our legiſlators, that we are deſerving 
of their indulgence. Men who harbour no reſentment, 
though under a reſtraint, of the injuſtice and unreaſonable- 
neſs of which they are fully ſenſible, muſt be poſſeſſed of 
generofity enough to be capable of the moſt grateful and 
firm attachment to the hand that frees them from the re- 
ſtraint. If a man have magnanimity enough not to beat 
malice againſt an etiemy, much more will he be ſuſceptible 
of a generous zeal for his friend. 

Beſides, though, from a regard to the honour and in- 
teteſt of our country, it is to be wiſhed that Diſſenters 
might be admitted to all civil offices of honour and truſt, 
in common with others, their fellow-ſubje&s, who have 
no better title to them in other reſpects: yet a perſon who 
ſhould conſult the intereſt of the Diſſenters only, as a body 
of men who ſeparate themſelves from a principle of religion, 
without regard to the intereſt of the community at large, 
might, perhaps, heſitate about taking any ſteps to nn 
an enlargement of their privileges. 

Profefling a religion which inculcates upon us that we 
are not of this world, but only in a courſe of diſcipline, to 
train us up for a better, it is worth conſidering, whether a 

M ſituation, 
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| fituation, in which more ſcope would be given to ambition, 
and other paſſions, the tendency of which is to attach us to 
this world, is to be wiſhed for by us. Should not a Chrif- 
tian, as ſuch (though he ſhould by no means ſecrete him- 
ſelf from ſociety, or decline any opportunity of ſerving his 
friend, or his country, when divine Providence ſeems to 
call him out to the ſphere of active life) be content to paſs 
unmoleſted in the private walks of life, rejoicing, as his 
maſter did, in doing all kind offices to his fellow-creatures, 
without aſpiring at civil power, and thoſe honorary diftinc- 
tions, with which the hearts of the men of this world are ſo 
much captivated, and, very often, ſo ſatally inſnared. 
As our Lord warned his diſciples, that the world would 
love its own, and would hate them, becauſe they were not 
of the world; and that he who would follow him, muſt 
take up his croſs to do it; is it not, ceteris paribus, more pro- 
bable that we are theſe difciples, when we fuffer ſome de- 
gree of perſecution, and are rather frowned upon by the 
powers of this world, than if we had. free acceſs to all the 
emoluments of it? Certainly ſuch a ſituation is far more 
favourable to our gaining that ſuperiority of mind to the 
world, which is required of all Chriſtians, whatever be their. 
Ration | in it. We know that, if perſecution ſhould ariſe on 
account of the word, we muſt be ready to forſake houſes, 
lands, relations, and all the endearments of life, rather than 
make ſhipwreck of faith and of a good conſcience; and 
that, in thoſe trying times, if we deny Chriſt, he will alſo 
deny us. Then he that would fave his life ſhall loſe it, and 
he only that is willing to loſe his life, ſhall fave it to life 
eternal. This, Chriſtians, is the tenure, on which we hold 
all the bleflings of the goſpel, 
_ Nov, if this be the temper to which we are to be formed, 
whether perſecution. ſhould actually ariſe, or not, what 
121 | kind. 
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ä kind of a ſituation ſhould we (from the knowledge we 
have of human nature) preſcribe, as the moſt favourable for 
the purpoſe? Certainly, not one in which we ſhould have 
nothing to bear or to ſuffer, and where every thing ſhould 
be juſt as we could wiſh it. A mind accuſtomed to this 
treatment would be ill prepared for encountering the Va- 
rious hardſhips of the Chtiſtian warfare, in a time of perſe- 
eution. In a ſituation in every reſpect favoutable to the 
purſuits and enjoyments of this life, it would not be eaſy 
for a man toattain to any thing like a ſatisfactory conviction, 
that he had the proper temper and diſpoſition of a Chriſtian, 
Habits of mind are not acquired by putting caſes (which, 
however, perſons would little think of doing, when the 
Caſes were not likely to occur) but by actual experience 
did feeling. A habit of caution can never be given to a 
child by admoriition only. It is by frequent hurts that he 
learns to take care of himſelf. So likewiſe courage and 
fortitude ate acquired by being frequently expoſed to pains 
and hardfhips, by exerting our powers, and feeling the be- 
nefit of ſuch exertion. | 

All theſe things duly conſidered, a man who entertains 
the truly enlarged ſentiments of Chriſtianity, and is ſenſible 
how momentary and infignificant are all the things of this 
world, in compariſon with thoſe of a future, will, in pro- 
portion to the influence of thefe views, be leſs impatient of 
the dificuties and reſtraints he may lie under in à civil ea- 
pacity. He will more eaſily acquieſce in a ſituation not 
perfectly eligible, when he is prepared even to bear the 
greateft . ſufferings that can befall him in this life with 
Chriſtian fortitude, patience, and reſignation; at the ſame 
time that the benevolence of his heart is always ready-to 
take the form of the moſt generous patriotiſm, whenever 


there occurs a clear and great cauſe to exert it, If a true 
oo TR Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian be conſcious that he is engaged in a good cauſe; 
he, of all men, has the leaſt reaſon to fear what man can do 
unto him, and therefore he is more to be depended upon, in 
any critical emergence, than any other perſon whatever. 

A Diſſen · er, then, who is ſo upon principle, who has, con- 
ſequently, the juſteſt notions of the nature and importance 
of civil and religious liberty; who is, on many accounts, 
thoroughly ſenſible of the bleſſings of a mild and equal go- 
vernment, and, therefore, heartily attached to the intereſt 
of that conſtitution which. allows him the rights which he 
values ſo highly; whoſe mind is prepared to bear irremedi- 
able hardſhips with patience, but whoſe active courage, in 
cafes in which the great intereſts of his country call him to 
exert himſelf, may be depended upon, is a very valuable 
member of civil ſociety. Such a man will ſcorn the mean 
arts of court. intrigue. If he can gain his laudable ends, 
and be admitted to his natural rights, as a loyal Britiſh ſub- 
ject, by fair and open means, he will not deſpiſe it; but he 
will rather continue to ſuffer unjuſtly, than proſtitute his 
intereſt to a corrupt, . od oppreſſive n. 


tion. 


No. V. 


| City he Forged Letter found at my Houſe, 
| 16tb Jy, 1791. 


pAR DOCTOR, 
LAM now provided with every thing Ee "Tay 
and will be ready at the time appointed to affiſt in endea- 
vouring to attain that long looked for by us, and root out 
the conſtitutional men who have wielded the ſhield againſt 
our or gu. as EEE, and truſt you will alſo exert your- | 
ſelf, 
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felf, and get all our friends to be ready at the ſame time, 
to make the grand puſh. In expectation of that. and ſucceſs, 


I am, dear Doctor, 
Your true friend, 
London, WILLIAM RUSSELL. 
May 2, 1791. 
No. VI. | 
Mr. Abel Humphrys's Advertiſement relating to the | 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Mr. WILLIAM GEM, refident with his father 
in New Street, in this town, having had the effrontery to 
afſert ſome time ago in public company, at the Dog Inn, 
in N Street, that—** meeting at Lady Mell Baths the 

young Meſſrs. Humphryſes, one of them had, in his pre- 
a DFE expreſſed a wiſh to wade up to his chin in churchmen's 
% Blaad, and that he, irritated at ſuch an expreſſion, inſtantly 
« knocked him into the water, together with other parti- 
culars, equally unfounded, but tending to give an air of 
plauſibility to his tale, they find it neceſſary thus publicly 
to expoſe his character, that they may defend their own. 
Upon the earlieſt intimation of the exiſtence of the re- 
port, having traced it through its various channels, and 
found Mr. Gem its ſole author, one of them waited upon 
that gentleman, and demanded an explanation. He with- 
out heſitation confefled himſeif the fabricator of the ca- 
lumny, begged pardon, and pleaded intoxication. This at 
that time they deemed ſufficient; but on perceiving the 
prevalence of the report, that it had even become the topic 
36 and in manufactories, they 
i jound 
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found it neceſſary again to wait upon that gentleman, in 
company with a very reſpectable attorney, and to require 
that his apology ſhould be public. This reaſonable requeſt, 

though he again acknowledged the criminality of his con- 
duct, he refuſed to comply with, and it is this refuſal which 
now conſtrains them to proclaim him to the world an un- 
principled calumniator. 

_ So cruel and unmerited an attack upon the characters of 
young men would, at all times, be infamous; but when 
made upon the characters of thoſe with whom he was 
totally unacquainted, in whoſe company he had never been, 
and the ſons of a man already the victim of popular delu- 
ſion, its infamy i is extreme. 

Inhuman muſt be the heart that could conceive the idea; ; 
but what language can define the man that could preme- 
ditately aſcribe it to the innocent? 
| At another time they had perhaps truſted to their known 
characters to repel the charge; but i in the preſent ſeaſon of 
alarm, when party ſpirit eagerly nurtures every wicked de- 
famation, in juſtice to themſelyes, and to the body to which 
they belong, they are bound to expoſe the defamer who can 
thus wantonly worry their innocent reputation. 


| For ſelf and brothers, 


Birmingham, | oe ABEL HUMPHRYS, 


00; 4 LA 
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No. VII. 


Copy of 4 Letter intended to be addreſſed ta the Clergy 
"of the Tl own of Birmingham. 
; GENTLEMEN, 


I WOULD addreſs you by the title of KA 
thren in the Chriſtian miniftry, if I did not think it might 
offend you, and the object of this addreſs is not irritation, 


but 
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but peace. As you, and the moſt zealous friends of the 
eſtabliſhed church, now ſee the fatal conſequences of harſii 
language, and harſh meafures with us, I am willing to think 
you will have no objeCtion to trying a different conduct. 
The dreadful effects of violence ſhould teach you madera- 
tion, and urge you to expreſs this moderation in the cleareſt 
and leaſt equivocal manner. Then a laſting peace may be 
eſtabliſhed, and from this your caule will be a greater 
gainer than ours. 

In the laſt eleven years, in which you have ſhewn a diſ- 
poſition peculiarly hoſtile to the Diſſenters, they have in- 
creaſed in an unprecedented proportion. Not leſs than 
ten new congregations of Diſſenters, or Methodiſts, have 
been formed in that time. Two places of worſhip are at 
this time building, and another is intended. We are only 
looking out for a proper ſituation. In the mean time, 
though your places of worthip are but five, thoſe who 
attend public worſhip in them are little, if at all, increaſed, 

But let hoftifities ceaſe, though we are gainers by them. 
It is for your advantage that they ſhould; and as a fure 

of reconciliation, good will, and friendſhip, gene- 
rouſly allow us the uſe of your churches, till our meeting- 
Houſes can be rebuilt. We contribute to the ſupport and 
repairs of them as much as yourſelves, and this is but a ſmall 
advantage in return. It has been long ago dearly purchaſed 
by us. We ſhall not interfere with your hours of worſhip. 
We ſhall not profane or defile them. We will preach in 
them the goſpel of peace, and we will bleſs and pray for you 
in them. If any thing can enſure the continuance of your 
church, it will be ſuch lenient meaſures as theſe. 

The thing that I propoſe is far from being new in the 
Chriſtian world. There are churches in ſeveral parts of 
Germany alternately occupied by Catholics and Proteſtants, 
wr oy the Reformation, and no inconvenience what- 

M 4 every 
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ever, but much good, has ariſen from it. When one of 
your churches was 'rebuilding, the Diſſenters of the place 
lately offered the members of the eſtabliſhment the uſe of 
their meeting-houſe, and the various denominations of Diſ- 
ſenters, who differ from one another in ſentiment as much 
as they do from you, make no difficulty of accommodating 
one another on ſuch occaſions. The uſe of the new 
meeting-houſe, now in ruins, was given to the Indepen- 
dents when, on a particular occaſion, they wanted a place 
larger than their own; and whenever it ſhall be rebuilt, I 
will anſwer for its being at your feryice; .or that of any 
other denomination of Chriſtians whatever. 

Believe me, that this or ſome other meaſure, that ſhall 
ſhew the decreaſe of bigotry, is abſolytely neceſſary for the 
peace of the town, and the good of the country. It is ne- 
ceſſary on the part of the clergy in general, and of the court 


too. By the manner in which our late applications for the 


repeal of the teſt laws were rejected, more than the re- 
jection itſelf, the country at large has taken up the idea, 
that the Diſſenters, and eſpecially the Preſbyterians, and 
Unitarian Diſſenters, are odious to government, and that 
all connexion with them is to be ſhunned by the friends of 
the church and of the king; an idea n have the 
moſt fatal conſequences. 
What muſt be the feelings of a ſet of men, conſcious of 
no crime, but who conſider themſelves as the beſt citizens, 
and when induſtry, peaceable behaviour, and loyalty, have 
been approved at all times, but eſpecially ſince the abdica- 
tion of their enemies the Stuarts, and who were always 
deemed the beſt friends of the family on the throne, finding 
themſelves now regarded in a diffexent light, and as it were 
proferibed by the government under which they live? And 
what muſt be the ſentiments of others towards perſons in 


this —_ It is like ſetting a price upon our heads, and 
; inviting 
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iaviting the mob to inſult us, as of late they have done in 
almoſt all parts of England. 

It is highly neceſſary, therefore, for the peace of the 
country, (which, as its burdens and difficulties increaſe, 
requires the united ſtrength of the whole, to enable it to 
bear them) that the biſhops, and the court itſelf, ſhould 
take ſome meaſures to convince the public that they con- 
ſider us as worthy not only of protection, but of confidence. 
The late riots will give them a good opportunity of doing 
ſomething that ſhall have this tendency, and their concur- 
rence in the repeal of all penal laws in matters of religion 
would not hurt, but greatly ſtrengthen, the eſtabliſhment, 
and abate the animoſity of all ſets; who would, with infi- 
nitely leſs reluctance, contribute to the ſupport of a religious 
ſyſtem which left them acceſs to all civil privileges, and did 
not ſet a mark upon them, as people nat truft worthy. 

By all means, Tet the preſent opportunity, in ſome way 
or other, be improved in favour of future peace and har- 
mony. Such another will never, I hope, be given us. 
Otherwiſe, no man can tell what may be the effect of the 
animoſity which through all England will be increaſed by 
it. Our diſcuſſion of particular doctrines may go on as 
before. Inquiries into religious truth have no tendency to 
break the peace of ſociety, even though writers ſhould not 
always conduct themſelves as becomes ſcholars and gentle- 
men. Do you, the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, do 1 
your part in this work of peace, and labour of love, and our 
governors will be more ready to do theirs. For it can only 
be to oblige the church, that the Diſſenters have been 
frowned upon as they have been. Let us, mutually weep- 
ing over the diſmal ſcene that is now before us, embrace as 
brothers, whoſe eyes are opened, and who will not again 
ſuffer them to be blinded by our common enemy, party 
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ſpirit. I call this a common enemy, becauſe it is hoſtile to 
our common Chriſtianity, and is too apt to affect us all. 
My own principles and conduct, though they are conſpi- 
cuous enough in my writings, have been induſtriouſſy 
miſrepreſented. But without looking back to the paſt, let 
us mutually ſign an a# of oblivion, and hope for better 
times in future. I love my country, notwithſtanding all 
the defects in its conſtitution, which I therefore earneſtly 
wiſh may be removed. And fuch reforms as are eafily 
practicable, and by which all parties would be gainers, 
would for ever remove the neceffity, and with that the 
preſent dread, of any great revolution. While this country 
as tenable for me, I ſhall think myſelf happy to ſtay in it. 
When it is untenable, I thank God that others, and thoſe 
not undefarable ones, are ready to receive me, and eſpe- 
cially I truſt a country more diſtant, but infinitely, pre- 
ſerable to them all. Hoping to meet you there, notwith- 
CG eee Far out ge I am, 


my heart, 
195 F 1 


Vour well wiſher, and 
A friend of peace, 
London, IJ. PRIESTLEY, 
| July 20, 791. 


— — 


No. VIII. 
Ruras from @ Letter inſerted in the Shrewſbury Chro- 
nicle, Sept. 14, 1791. 


For the Shrewſbury Chronicle. 

Nx. PRINTER, 

SINCE Dr. Prieftley continues to breath out hie 
threatenings againſt the eſtabliſhment of this country, and 
fo 0 diffuſe his — of the ſpeedy downfall of 

What 
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what he has blaſphemouſly called, The idolatrous Wor- 
„ ſhip of Jesvs CnrisT;” and ſince long experience 
evinces that arguments the moſt demonſtrative, drawn from 
the only ſource whence man can derive any knowledge of 
Divine things, are all thrown away upon him: I ſubmit it 
to the conſideration of thoſe whoſe immediatg duty it is to 
watch over the Chriſtian religion, as part of the funda- 
mental law of this realm, Whether it be not incumbent on 
them to. put the ſlatutes in force againſt him as a Blaſ- 
phemer of Gon, and a diſturber of the peace? Had this 
been done a few years ago, it is plain from the declarations 
of the rioters lately executed at Warwick, that the depre- 
dations, which they fo outrageouſly, unlawfully, and 
wickedly committed, had never taken place. Can any 
time be better for the Attorney General ta take ſuch a no- 
torious delinquent in hand, than the preſent; when it is 
evident that a legal proſecution for his repeated blaſphemies 
againſt Gop, and threats againſt the eſtabliſhment, would 
be grateful to an undoubted majority of all ranks of people, 
notwithſtanding his vain boaſts to the contrary ? 
Sedition, which uſed formerly to hide its trains of miſ- 
6 chief in caverns, under ground, now brandiſhes its torch 
« in broad day-light: and the policy of the age (too deep 
« for me to underſtand) leaves it to itſelf, and waits to ſee 
« what it will do; and when the ſtreets are in flames, tries 
eto put out the fire as well as it can; and diſperſes a lau- 
« Jeſs multitude with blood and ſlaughter; which might 
e have been reſtrained and ſaved by a timely execution of 


« the laws.” —Fones's Sermon, at Bury St. Edmunds, May 
37, 1791, P. 10, 11. 

There is ſcarce one publication of Dr. Prieſtley” s, either 
on a theological or political ſubject, that will not furniſh co- 
pious matter whereon to ground an information; or in- 
dictment. 
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No. IX. 


An Epitaph toritten for me by ſome Perſon in the Wet 
of England. 


Near this Place lies the BODY of 
JOSEPH FUNGUS, LL. D. F. R. * 


And, ſtrange as it may appear, 
This FLAMING IN CENDIARV. 


Owing to the Clemency of a mild Government, 
DIED A NATURAL DEATH. © 


In him Sedition hath loſt its A zealous and indefatigable 
Friend; the World, an imperious and turbulent Mem- 
ber of Society; and the Diſſenters from the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, a furious and indiſcreet Advocate, who did irre- 
parable Injury to their common Cauſe. He was a pro- 
felled Enemy of every Sy/flem of Government, and an 
avowed Friend to Anarchy and Canfufi don, Led by ex- 
treme Vanity, and the Imbecility of abſtract Reaſoning, 
to think he was capable of raiſing a Storm violent enough 
to tear up the Eftabliſhment of his Country by the Roots; he 
wanted Penetration to diſcover that the /ame Hurricane, 
by taking a contrary Direction, might ſweep away his 
own ** baſeleſs Fabrick, and leave not a Wreck behind,” 
His Publications were numerous, among which, his 
Treatiſes on Natural and Experimental Philoſophy diſ- 
cover conſiderable Abilities and great Application ; but 
his religious, or rather irreligious Tradts, abound with ſuch , 
Arrogance, Egotiſms, and unpardonable Indecencies, that 
Charity will not ſuffer the candid Part of Mankind to 
Fuppoſe that any Chriſtian Society will ever ſanction 
them, 


them. He was altogether a man of ſuch an ambitions 
and re/tle/s Diſpoſition, that Heaven and Earth, behold- 
ing his Preſumption in endeavouring to unite in his own 
Perſon the Characters of Lucifer and Cromwell, diſ- 

claimed him; which coming to the ears of his black 
Friends on the other Side of the Stygian Lake, they una- 
nimouſly elected him HIGH PRIEST i in the ee 
of their GREAT MASTER. 


THIS MONUMENT was ERECTED 

By a conſiderable Number of principled and diſpaſſionate 

DISSEN TERS, who, preferring the peaceable Enjoy- 
ment of real Property, to the infamous Idea of living on 

Plunder, or the chimerical one of equalizing all Ranks and 

Orders of Men, thought it heir Duty to publiſh and 
- perpetuate their entire Diſapprobation of 

GUNPOWDER JOE's Political Conduct, 
And their utter Abhorrence'of his 


UNCHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. 


No. X. 1 


0 
Public Advertizer for Saturday, Aug. 18, 1792 


Dus JUPITER wult gerelave; prius dementat. 


WHOLE nations may become inſane, planet- 
ftruck, as well as individuals. God Almighty often deli- 
vers up whole nations, as well as individuals, to the depra- 


vity 


FE 


vity and flagitiouſneſs of their own vitiated feelings, the 
greateſt calamity that can poſſibly befal them. Had the 
French exhibited on the ſtage of the world no other proof 
of their having loſt their ſenſes, and of tlieir being under 
the immediate flagillation of Heaven, (tis God, not man 
alone, that precipitates the torrent of diſaſters over France at 
the preſent tremendous moment); had they given no other 
proof of their inſanity but the late public deification of that 
abandoned ſyſtematical profeſſional infidel, Voltaire, and 
their more recent panegyric on Dr. Prieſtley, of prophane 
and blafphemous memory, the ſtupendous magnitude of 
this folly would have demonſtrated and juſtified the pro- 
priety of taking out the ſtatute againſt the whole body' of of 
the nation. Whoever made a panegyric on Judas, but 
Lucifer the father of darkneſs? What Roman ever praiſed 
Catiline, but his colleagues Lentulus and Cethegus? Who 
ever called the two incendiaries, Tyler and Straw, honeſt 
patriots, but Thomas Paine? Who ever thought John the 
painter a worthy candidate for fame, but an Engliſh Jaco- 
bine? Doubtleſs there is fuch a thing as decency, as pro- 
| priety, as conſiſtency of conduct: was it decent, was it 
Acting like rational beings, to hold up two ſuch callous 
dogmatical profligates in opinion, as Voltaire and Prieſtley, 
as examples of excellence, as models of wifdom, as patterns 
to be followed? Why call the one Socrates, and the other 
Fenelon? Was not this moſt. egregious proſtitution of lan- 
guage, moſt flagrant abuſe of words? Socrates and Fenelon 
were the ſhining ornaments, the bright luminaries of the 
age they lived in; they were public bleflings; they were 
the great apoſtles of virtue, delegated by heaven to inſtruc 
and meliorate the world with the falubrious doctrines of 
truth. They preached nothing but goodneſs, and univer- 
fl philanthropy ; and were themſelves illuſtrious examples 
of the important leſſons they taught. But what doctrines 
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do our modern philoſophers preach? Why, they very 
gravely tell us, and with a confidence as if they really be- 


lieved it, that revelation is nothing but a ſolemn impoſture, 
that the goſpel is a fable of the firſt magnitude; the Saviour 
a fantaſtic idol, a phantom of imagination; they maintaizt 
and prove it as clear as any propoſition in Euclid, (if you 
will believe them) that the /ou!. is mortal, that the golden 
promiſes of religion are idle dreams, fantaſtick dclafions, a 
catch weak unenlightened minds. 

Theſe ſanguine and laborious emiſſaries al darknefs 
preach the black creed of infidelity with as much zeal, and 
aſſiduity, as the apoſtles preached the creed of falvation. 
The apoſtles were not more ardent to propagate and dif- 
ſeminate the great truths of Chriſtianity, than theſe men 
are ſtrenuous and indefatigable in their endeavours to abo- 
liſh them. But with this fignal difference, reader, God 
evidently co-operated with the apoſtles in the firſt promul- 
gation of the goſpel, and demonſtrated their divine miſſiun 
by ſigns, wonders, and ſplendid miracles; but who co- 
operates with Voltaire and Prieſtley in their indefatigable 
efforts to aboliſh the goſpel? Beyond a doubt the great 
enemy of mankind, the father of fin, is with them tooth 
and nail. They have likewiſe moſt ſtrenuoufly combating 
in their cauſe the whole tribe of ancient and modern unbe- 
lievers, the great mals of atheiſts, freethinkers, and liber- 
tines, exiſting in the world, the vaſt herd of recently, 
eorrupted and adulterated Socinians; add to theſe the 
whole crew of modern philoſophers and metaphyſicians, 
{the tarantulated Humes and Rouſſeaus of the day); all 
theſe militate againſt revelation, litigate the great truths of 
Chriſtianity, with as much rancour and acrimony as. V ol- 
taire and Prieſtley. They bave, moreover, moſt ſtrenu- 
oufly combating in their cauſe vain preſumption, inpudent 
| 8 dluſhing 
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dlafhing miſquotation, wilful miſrepreſentations of aus 
thors; all theſe co-operate with Voltaire and Prieſtley in 
propagating the black creed of infidelity. Will you praiſe 
. theſe men then? Did they make a proper uſe of the talents 
God had ſo pre-eminently gifted them with? No, they 
ptaſtituted their abilities to the moſt depraved and mot fla- 
gitious purpoſes. They pointed, emulouſly pointed the 
great gun of their intellect, the whole artillery, the whole 
battery of their faculties againſ the very God who gave it 
them. They ſtretched every nerve of their ſouls to degrade 
and extirpate the great fundamental truths of religion; 
| they laboured morning, noon, and night, moſt anxioufly to 
perſuade the world to ceaſe to be Chriſtian, and once more 
to become Pagan, to relinquiſh revelation, and once more 
adopt the religion of nature. This par nobile fratrum, this 
indefatigable yoke of infidels have praQtiſed every logical 
knavery, manceuvred every ſubtle literary fraud. They 
Have exhauſted the whole proteuiſm (if we may fo ſpeak) 
of chicane and fineſſe, in endeavouring to explode and abo- 
hih the ſoothing doctrine of redemption, the grand panacea 
of the goſpel, the only infallible antidote againſt the com- 
mon unavoidable ills of life, the nobleft cordial in the gift 
of heaven. This golden noftram, my countrymen, re- 
vealed to you by our Saviour, theſe lettered bravos, theſe 
fierce inſulting Goliaths of argument, theſe wilful mur- 
derers of the repoſe of the world, want to rob you of. In 
order to accompliſh their infernal purpoſe, they put the 
goſpel upon the bed of Procruſtes; if the text is too Hort, 
they lengthen it, if too long, they curtail it; if neither will 
anſwer the point, they boldly amputate, totally annibilate, 
and ſwear it is ſpurious. Are the/e men then bleſſings to the 
world? Are they of benefit to mankind? No! they are 
curſes of the firſt magnitude; they are great national cala- 
rhities, calamities more dreadful than nature's-worſt cala- 


* 


mities, 
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mities, far worſe than plague or earthquake; theſe only 
kill the body, the periſhable part of man, but the doc- 
trines of thoſe men infallibly kill the ſoul, the im- 
mortal part of man, that is, they poiſon it, and prepare 
it for everlaſting perdition. Drink one drop of the 
Lethe of their creed, and you are loſt for ever. You 
are tratiſmuted—you are changed—you inſtantly for- 
get your God—you forget you are a mat—you materialiſe 
the God, and you brutaliſe the man you are loſt to every 
honeſt glow of the heart, dead to every generous manly 
ſenſation; in ſhort, you are as literally a beaſt as if really 
touched with the wand Circean. To lump, accumulate, 
and concentre every curſe in one, you are a Painiſt in your 
political, and a Prieſtleyan in your religious creed, Could 
heaven, in the plenitude of its ire, inflict a heavier puniſh- 
ment on you? 

You, my countrymen, have avoided the rock the French 
have fo miſerably ſplit on; you are fo far from conſecrat- 
ing and embalming books of blaſphemy and treafon, as the 
French have done, that you have moſt fignally, and moſt. 
pointedly, expreſſed your abhorrence and deteſtation of 
both, in reprobating in the moſt public manner the works 
of the Paines and Prieſtleys of the age. —You have demon- 
ſtrated to all Europe, with a blaze of loyalty almoſt unex- 
ampled in the annals of hiſtory, your love and attachment 
to your king and country. You have ſtood boldly forward 
in the face of the day, the ſtrenuous champions of the no- 
bleſt cauſe that ever warmed and animated the heart of 
man. Yon have demonſtrated to all the world, in the moſt 
ſplendid manner, with an effuſion of honeſt zeal that will 
do honour to your feclings to the lateſt poſterity, that you 
will no longer /uffer your can/titation to be defamed, your 
religion to be blaſphemed, nor your ting to be calummated by 
a gang of impoſtors, who impudently prefume to call 

N tbemſelves 
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themſelves Engliſhmen. Can that man be an Engliſh- 
man who labours inceſſantly to deſtroy the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of the country? It is true, 
you have ſhewn moſt noble, moſt manly reſentment, 
againſt the turbulent incendiaries of the times. But re- 
member, my countrymen, Paine and Prieſtley ſtill live; 
their works are not yet buried :—one rotten ſheep, they 
ſay, will pollute a whole flock ; a little leaven will agitate 
and ferment a large maſs; two turbulent haranguing ſol- 
diers have been known to make a whole army mutiny. 
Beware of theſe men, my countrymen ! One of them, in 
ſpite of the penal ſtatute, will ſell you blaſphemy enough 
for two-pence to contaminate and blaſt a whole county, 
and the other treaſon enough for ſixpence to convulſe and 
diſmember a whole kingdom. What then is to be done 
with theſe callous, hardened delinquents? What further 
marks of public deteſtation would you wiſh to fix on them ? 
The grand jury of Middleſex (as was obſerved in the letter 
preceding this) preſented the poſthumous works of Boling- 
broke as public nuiſances. Why not then, my coun- 
trymen, preſent the works of Paine and Prieſtley as 
public nuiſances? Are they not nuiſances of the firſt 
magnitude, of the moſt dangerous tendency? Contain they 
not doCtrines declaredly inimical to church and ſtate? de- 
claredly ſubverſive of both? Preſent them, then, at the 

next grand inqueſt of the nation, at every county aſſie in 
the kingdom, and inſiſt on their being burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman, in token of your abhorrence— 
| boldly deelaring to the world, as hath been obſerved before, 
—that you will no longer ſuffer your conſtitution to be 
blackened and reviled, your Gd to be bla/phemed, nor your 
King to be calumniated with impunity. 

Cirenceſter, = CAUSIDICUS. 


* 
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It is reported in Euſebius, that the apoſtle St. John going 
one day into a public bath, ſaw Cerinthus there, one 
« of the firſt oppoſers of the Divinity of the Saviour, 
* and depravers of the goſpel. The apoſtle inſtantly © 
< retreated at the fight of ſo abandoned an infidel, with 
«the ſtrongeſt marks of abhorrence and indignation in 
„his countenance.” Dr. Johnſon being on a viſit to 
Pembroke College, Prieſtley's arrival was announced; 
the moment Johnſon ſaw him enter, he retired with the 
greateſt precipitation, impreſſed, no doubt, with the ſame 
ideas as the apoſtle at the fight of Cerinthus. On the 
above anecdotes the following lines are built. 


JOHN ſaw Cerinthus in the bath; he ſaw 
The monſter, and lo! inſtant did withdraw, 
Dreading leſt heaven ſhould ſudden vengeance ſend, 
To cruſh the wretch who durſt the Chriſt offend ; 
To cruſh the wretch who durſt the Chrift deny, 
And God the Father in the Son defy. 
Johnſon /aw Prieſtley, /aw, and big with ire, 
Behold! the good old man with ſpeed retire; 
Fearing, no doubt, ſome ſad tremendous doom, 
With ſuch a rank blaſphemer in the room. 
Th” apoſtle and the ſage both felt the ſame; 
What honeſt Chriſtian can their conduct blame! 


CAUSIDICUS. 
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No. XI. 


Gy of an Advertiſement in the Birmingham New: | 
paper, relating to the Addreſs to me from the Philo- 


Jophical Society at Derby. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Derby, Oct. 3, * 
AN addrefs to Dr. Prieſtley having been inſerted 
in Mr. Pearſon's paper, as agreed upon at a meeting of the 
Philoſophical Society in Derby, Sept. 3, 1791; it is 
thought expedient by ſome of the members, who were not 
privy to the addreſs, who cannot approve of it, and who 
think it improper a few individuals ſhould publiſh, their 
own ſentiments as thoſe of the ſociety at large, to inform 
the public, that the ſame was agreed to, and fabricated by 
only five members of the fociety out of thirty- ſeven; and 
that in conſequence. thereof, at the General Annual Meet- 
ing, on Saturday, October firſt, the following reſolution 
was agreed to: That in future no act of publicity ſhall 
be carried into effect, except at an annual meeting, or 

at a monthly one, a fortnight's previous notice being 
given of the buſineſs to every member of the ſociety. | 


— CEOS —ñ— 
* 
s 


No. XII. 
An Anſever to the preceding by the Society. 


SIR, f 
AN advertiſement, miſrepreſenting a tranſac- 
tion of the Philoſophical Society at Derby, having been 
| inſerted in a late newſpaper, it is judged proper to refute it 
by. a ſtatement of the following circumſtances, 

Ent TO dine I. That 
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I. That all buſineſs of the ſociety, viz; the electing 
members, ordering in books, and enacting new laws arid 
regulations, has been conſtantly, ſince the firſt inſtitution 
of the ſociety, tranſacted at the monthly meetings. 

II. That of thirty-ſeven members, thirteen orlly ate re- 
ſident in the town, and that the addreſs to Dr, Prieſtiey was 
voted unanimouſly at a regular monthly meeting, at which 
was preſent the uſual number of attending members, and 
that as it contained no reference to the doctor's political 
opinions, and even recommended to him to decline thoſe 
theological controverſies which ſeem to have provoked thg 
vengeance of his adverſaries, it was conceived that no man 
of a liberal mind would object to the congratulating him 
on his eſcape from the violence of an entaged mob; and 
that there could be no member of a philoſophical ſociety 
who did not regret the demolition of his valuable laboratory 
and manufcripts; and on that preſumption they judged it 
unneceffary to delay till another thonth, a meafure Which), 
from the relation in which Dr. Prieſtley ſtands to all phi- 
lofophical ſocieties, ſeemed peculiarly and ituinediately pes 
per on the preſent occation, 

FIT, That at the half-yearly mting otr the firſt of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Hope was the only perſon who expreſfed a dif- 
approbation of the addreſs, deelating that his reafor for 
doing it was his differing from Dr. Prieffley in political 
ſentiments, adding, that no man could reſpect the doc: 
tor's religious and philoſophical opinions more highly than 
himſelf. 

IV. That, when the late propoſition was made for giv- 
ing a fortnight's notice previous to all public tranſactions 
of the ſociety, ſo far from its being underſtood to be a cen- 
ſure on the addreſs, (as is very diſingenuouſly infinuated in 
the advertiſement referred to) the gentleman who moved 
the , propohition , n. it by declaring that he intended 
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nothing leſs than a diſapprobation of the meaſure ; for fo 
_ defirous was he of expreſſing his reſpect to Dr. Prieſtley as 
a philoſopher, and his abhorrence of all perſecution as a 
man, that he felt a ſingular mortification at having been 
precluded from ſigning the addreſs, by not having received 
previous information of ſuch a circumſtance being in- 
tended; and that on that account alone he was induced to 
propoſe a regulation for ſimilar occaſions which might occur 
in future, 

The members of the philoſophical ſociety, reſident in 
al nr Darby, having been ſummoned to an extraordi- 
nary meeting, expreſsly to take into conſideration the adver- 
tiſement in the Derby newſpaper, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Hope avowed himſelf to be the author, b 


* Fe ee by ballot, 

That the Rev. Mr. Hope having, eee 
eee laſt general meeting, committed an 
act of publicity, by printing in the Derby newſpaper the 
reſolution of the ſociety without its knowledge or conſent, 
and having in his advertiſement inſidiouſly miſrepreſented 
an act of the ſociety, and Mr. Hope having been this day 
fully heard upon the ſubject, and not having explained his 
conduct to the ſatisfaction of the meeting, It is the opinion 
of this meeting, that he be defired to withdraw his name 
from the liſt of the ſociety. 


R. ROE, Secretary. 


ock. 20, 3792, 
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No. XIII. 


.,A Deſcription of an Allegorical Medal publiſhed at 
Birmingham ſince the Riot. | 


This Day is publiſhed, 


DEDICATED TO ALL REVOLUTIONISTS IN THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS, 


AN ALLEGORICAL MEDAL! 
1791-2. 


OBVERSE. 


| THE demon or evil genius of the 14th of July, 
is diſplaying her democratic ſtandard; the flag contains a 
king's crown, ſurrounded with drops of blood, alluding to 
the regicide of the laſt century. On the top is a cap of 
liberty, the miſtaken idea of which is the ſource of all her 
enormities. The young fiends ſhe cheriſhes proves her 
prolific wickedneſs, which illuſtrates this motto: 


© 0UR FOOD 1s SEDITION,” 


„ „ „ „„ „„ „ „ „ 6 


REVERSE. 


A Viper in the graſs; — this character cannot be 
better illuſtrated than where hiſtory proves that his ſubtilty 
brought miſery on all mankind. He here partakes of the 
bleſſings of heaven and earth, at the ſame time, in ſecret 
covert, is premeditating deſtruction againſt the yery cauſe 
of his comfort. The motto, 


* NOURISHED TO TORMENT, 


ſhews the reſtleſs ingratitude of a corrupt and diſloyal 


heart. 
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No. XIV. 

An Account of the Clergy of Birmingham refuſing to 

wall in funeral Procęſſions with Diffenting Mem- 
bers fince the Riot. | 


IN this preſent month of October 1792, the Rev. 
Mr. Scholefield was requeſted by the ſurviving relatives of one 
of his hearers (of the name of Thomſon) to attend at the 
funeral, to which he readily afſented, but enquired at which 
of the churches the corpſe was to be interred, and whether 
the clergyman had been apprized of the intention of the 
family reſpecting the invitation given to himſelf. Theſe 
queſtions were put to the daughter of the deceaſed, and 
before ſhe had replied to them, the fon came in, who had 
juſt then been to the Rev. Mr. Young, lecturer of St. 
Paul's Chapel, (where it was intended to inter the corpſe) 
and his report was, that when he gave Mr. Young an in- 
vitation to attend the funeral from the houſe of the de- 
ceaſed, he very readily aſſented; but, upon being told that 
Mr. Scholefield was expected there, and that it was hoped 
he would have no objection to going in the ſame coach 
with him, he ſaid, at firſt, that he did not know, but after 
a very ſhort pauſe, added, the clergy. of the town had 
come in general to a reſolution not to ride or walk with 
„any Diſſenting Miniſter at a funeral.” | 
This declaration from Mr. Young is the more remark- 
able, as he has rode in the ſame coach with Mr, Schole- 
field upon a former ſimilar occalion. 
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Extract of a Letter written to me by a Perſe who 
was in my Library during the Demolition of the 
Houſe, in Anſiwer to one in which I had requeſted his 
Evidence concerning it. 


Birmingham, March 5, 1792. 
 _ DEAR SIR, 


I DEEM it right thus immediately to inform you, 
that I did not arrive at your houſe till after the deſtruction 
of the library. The road for half a mile of my approach 
was ſtrewed with your books, the mob were carrying others 
away, and there was not above twelve octavos on the 
ſhelves when I entered the room, the floor of which was 
totally covered, two or three inches deep, with torn leaves, 
chiefly manuſcript. The books that I ſaw collected at the 
top of the field behind the houſe with part of the furniture, 
were thoſe, I preſume, which were thefbnly ones ſaved. 


No. XVI. 


An Addreſs of the Diſſenters and Delegates of the Dir 
enters in England, to the Sufferers in the Riot at 
Birmingham. 


To the Proteſtant Diſſenters of the Town and Neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, who ſuffered from the Riots which 
happened in the month of July laſt. 


WE, the afſembled deputies and delegates of the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters of England, in the name of the nu- 
merous and reſpectable body of our conſtituents, feel it 

* ' * ! 
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incumbent on us thus publicly to teſtify our aſtoniſhment 
and horror at the outrages which you have experienced 
from an ignorant and miſguided multitude, and our reſpect 
for that manly fortitude with which you have ſupported 
2 unmerited ſufferings. 

While however, as ſuſtaining one common character, 
we are anxious to pay this ſincere tribute of affectionate 
and fraternal ſympathy to all our injured brethren, we are 
perſuaded that we ſhall gratify alike your feelings and our 
own, when, waving our various ſpeculative and eſpecially 
our theological differences, we deſire to expreſs our pecu- 
liar concern on the account of that diſtinguiſhed individual, 
whom the rancour of this cruel perſecution ſelected as the 
firſt victim of its rage. —Deeply convinced of the import- 
ance of truth, we unite in admiring the ardour which he 
has ever diſcovered in the purſuit of it; as freemen, we ap- 
plaud his unremitted exertions in the great cauſe of civil 
and religious liberty; as friends to literature, we are proud 
of gur alliance with a name fo juſtly celebrated as that of 
Dr. Prieſtley; and we pray Fx Almighty Diſpoſer of 
events long to continue to us and to the world, a life which 
ſcience and virtue have contributed to render illuſtrious. 

We rejoice in the thought, that, though loaded with 
calumny and overwhelmed by violence, you have not yet 
been diſgraced by one ſerious imputation of a crime ; and it 
is therefore reaſonable to confide in the ju ſtice of your 
country for an ample reparation of the wrongs you have 
ſuſtained. —But, in proportion to your innocence, the in- 
famy of theſe proceedings falls with accumulated weight on 
the authors and the perpetrators of ſuch miſchief; nor can 
we avoid obſerving in the circumſtances of this tranſaction 
evident ſymptoms either of ſome groſs defect in our general 
ſyſtem of police, or of the moſt ſupine and culpable neg- 
be in thoſe whoſe immediate duty it was to haye pro- 

tected 
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tected the places of public worſhip, as well as the lives and 
property, of their fellow- citizens; and we truſt that the 
executive government, which exerted ſo much laudable 
activity to repreſs the diſorders on the firſt notice, will pro- 
ceed more fully to vindicate its own dignity and the na- 
tional honour, by ſeriouſly inquiring how it came to paſs 
that they were permitted to riſe unchecked to ſuch a 
height of deſtructive fury. 

Whatever may be the event, we deſire to aſſure you of 
our warmeſt affection, of our ſteadieſt ſupport. Although 
in this inſtance the ſtorm has fallen on you alone, we all 
feel ourſelves to have been equally within the aim of the 
ſpirit which directed it; nor ſhall we ever attempt to elude 
fimilar violence by meanly abandoning the common cauſe, 
or deſerting our brethren. in the hour of diſtreſs. | 

Our adverſaries betray little acquaintance with the cha- 
racer and principles of the men whom they preſume to 
inſult and vilify, if they imagine that the ſpirit of the Diſ- 
ſenters is to be ſubdued and broken by the means which 
have been employed at Birmingham. Such meaſures can 
only tend to cement more cloſely our bond of union, and 
to invigorate our efforts to procure the repeal of thoſe invi- 
dious and injurious laws, by which we are held forth as the 
proper objects of ſuſpicion and inſult to the ee 
vulgar. 

Perſuaded that we have never merited thoſe abſurd ad 
malicious imputations by which ignorance and bigotry have 
always attempted to excuſe illegal violence, we boldly ap- 
peal for our juſtification to our general conduCt, whenever 
on great national emergencies we have been drawn forth to 
action. We cannot point out any other criterion of our 
principles as a body, than the uniform tenor of our public 
conduct. We know that on ſuch occaſions we ſhall be 
found eyer to have ſhewn the moſt affectionate and inva- 
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riable attachment to the conſtitution of this kingdom, as 
ſettled on the principles of the glorious revolution, on 
which alone depends the title of the preſent auguſt family 
to the Britiſh throne; and on this fair and open ground 
we challenge any claſs of our enemies to a compariſon, 
But although we have no wiſh to conceal our ſentiments, 
yet maintaining, as we ſhall never ceafe to do, the equal 
right of every citizen to all the common benefits of ſociety, 
we apprehend that to call on us to purchaſe protection, 
fafety, or even the good opinion of our fellow - ſubjects, by 
any avowal which the law does not require of all, or by any 
ſilence which it does not univerſally enjoin; is an aſſump- 
tion of ſuperiority, which liberal minds will difclaim, and 
to which, conſcious of no inferiority but in nambers, of no 
guilt but the love of liberty and of our country, we fee not 
the ſmalleft reaſon to ſubmit. 
We truſt that our countrymen will at length diſcover 
that it is not our fault if ſome degree of difcontent be ever 
the effect of oppreflion, We ſhalt not relinquith the at- 
tempt to convince them, that civil diſtinctions founded on 
religious differences, are the real ſource of the diſturbances 
which have fo frequently ariſen among contending fects in 
the ſame community; and we flatter ourſelves that Britain, 
which formerly took the lead in religious toleration, will 
not be the laſt nation in the world to acknowledge the juſt 
claims of religious liberty; but that the day will arrive 
much ſooner than thoſe imagine, who reflect not on the 
preſent aſpect and tendencies of human affairs, when the 
good ſenſe of our country will adinit us to that equal rank 
for which we contend, and when all ſhall cordially concur 
to efface the ſtain which the. late outrages have fixed on our 
pational character. | 
Signed by the unanimous: order of the es 
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No. XVII. 
The Anſwer by the Sufferers. 


To the Deputies and Delegates of the Proteſtant Diſſenters 
| of England, aſſembled in London. 


Birmingham, April 22, 1792. 
GENTLEMEN, | 


WE the ſufferers by the late riots in the town 
and neighbourhood of Birmingham, were highly gratified 
by the reception of your affectionate addreſs, and though 
local circumſtances and conſiderations have retarded: our 
acknowledgment of it, we have not been the leſs ſenſible 
of its value, or unraindful of the return it fo forcibly de- 
mands from us. Though we were never ſo ſenſible of the 
value of our common faith as at this trying period, though 
its invigorating principles were not before this æra either 
juſtly known, or fully experienced; though we have derived 
continual ſupport, as well as unſpeakable ſatisfaction and 
comfort from them, yet we confeſs they receive freſh energy 
from the friendly ſympathy, and the truly Chriſtian ſpirit, 
which you have manifeſted upon this trying occaſion, 

We rejoice that, notwithſtanding all the opprobrium our 
malicious adverſaries are endeavouring to caſt upon us, you 
have the firmneſs and generoſity to ſtep forth and acknow- 
ledge us as brethren, We rejoice that at the very inſtant 
in which our common principles are made the- ſubject of 
general cenſure and ridicule, your truly reſpectable body 
has given public teſtimony to their efficacy, and generouſly 
acted upon them, by thus holding out to us the right hand. 
of fellow ſhip. Perſecuted, and injured as. we have been, and 
ſtill are, an addreſs af ſympathy. and condolence from fo, 

reſpectable 
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reſpectable a body as the aſſembled deputies and delegates 
of the Proteſtant Diſſenters of Engl:nd, ſent in the name 
of your numerous conſtituents, gives us a ſatisfaction we 
cannot deſcribe, and affords a proſpect which reanimates 
our ſpirits and revives our beſt hopes. Fully perſuaded of 
the truth of our principles, of the juſtice of our cauſe, and 
conſcious of none but benevolent views in our public 
efforts, we are determined to perſevere in ſupport of thoſe 
great truths which have been too long concealed from the 
world. | | 
The honourable mention yon make of that noble indi- 
vidual who has done fo much to enlighten the minds of his 
countrymen, as well as to extend ſcience, was by no means 
the leaſt pleaſing part of your addreſs. Nothing but the 
perſonal ſafety and happineſs of him, at whoſe praiſe even 
the tongue of ſcandal is forced to be filent, could have in 
any degree reconciled us to his loſs. We eſteem him as 
the friend of the whole human race; and as an honour to 
his country; but the world knows not his value; his country 
is inſenſible of his worth. The full effect of his ſtrenuous 
exertions in his paſtoral duty alone cannot at preſent be 
computed. It will be more and more felt, and acknow- 
ledged. In the ſpace of eleven years he has erected a mo- 
nument more ſubſtantially founded than the pyramids 
of the Eaſt, and inſcribed it with characters which ſhall 
ſurvive the wreck of nature; we mean in the minds of 
youth enlightened and improved by his inſtructions. 
There is a time coming, and we truſt it is at no great 
diſtance, when the fooliſh and ignorant perſons who per- 
petrated- thoſe diſmal acts which you lament, and which 
we cannot think upon without horror, will be ſenſible of 
their folly. Poſterity will ſtamp an anathema on them. 
The broad blot of this infamy mult alſo remain to tarniſh 


the annals of our country. Hiſtory muſt relate, that 
at 
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at the cloſe of the eighteenth century the moſt virtuous 
and uſeful members of the community of Great Britain, 
were oppreſſed and perſecuted without ſympathy from the 
multitude, and that a moſt diſtinguiſhed individual met 
with opprobrium and inſolence from a country which he 
had endeavoured through life to ſerve in every way that 
benevolence, ſcience, and uprightneſs, could point out. 
To have our names tranſmitted to poſterity with his, as 
thoſe who have incurred reproach for their firm adherence 
to the principles of civil and religious liberty, is an honour 
which we did not anticipate, but of which we would not 
be deprived. 

Be aſſured, Gentlemen, that we ſhall cheerfully concur 
with you in your endeavours to obtain the repeal of all 
penal ſtatutes in matters of religion, hoping that unani- 
mity in the grand principles of liberty and truth will unite 
the common body of Diſſenters, and that they will per- 
ſevere in their endeavours till thoſe intolerant and un- 
chriſtian ſtatutes, which have ſo long been a — to 
our code, ſhall be expunged from it. 


We remain, 


Gentlemen, &c. 


Signed in the name, and with the unanimous concurrence 
of a general meeting of ſufferers, 


WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


No. XVIIL 
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No. XVIII. 


An Account of the Alarm and Lofs of My. Carpenter of 
Woodrow, in a Letter from bis Brother. 


w. RUSSELL, ESQ. DIGBETH, BIRMINGHAM. 


Woodrow, near Bromſgrove, May 9, 1792. 
SIX, 


THE firſt intelligence we had of the riots in Bir- 
mingham, was on the 75th of July, but being extremely 
buſy in haymaking, we paid but little attention to it, 
thinking the civil power would ſoon reſtore every thing to 
peace and order again. However, on the following even- 
ing ſeveral of our neighbours who had been at Bromſgrove, 
came to. inform us that the Woodrow was in the lift of 
proſcribed houſes, and that my eldeſt brother's life was 
threatened. This alarmed us; but my brother, not chooſing 
to truſt to theſe reports, went to Bromſgrove to gain more 
authentic information. He returned about eleven o'clock, 
and informed us that the reports ſeemed but too true, that 
many of the lower claſs of people in Bromſgrove ſeemed 


very much diſpoſed to rioting, ſome of them calling after 


him as he rode along the ſtreet, ſaying, that the meeting- 
houfes ſhould come down the next day, and curſing the 
Preſbyterians with the utmoſt bitterneſs. _ 

At twelve o'clock we were ſurpriſed by a poſt-chaiſe 
driving to the door; it contained Mr. and Mrs. Benton, the 
nurſe maid, and ſeveral children: they came to beg a night's 
lodging, as they durſt not ſtop any longer ſo near Birming- 
ham, either in their own houſe or with their friends; and fo 
' precipitate was their flight, that they were obliged to bring 
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the children out of bed with only their night clothes on— 
Poor little innocents l it was a dliſtreſſing ſight to ſee them, 
and {till more diſtreſſing not to be able to afford them a ſafe 
aſylum : for, on hearing our dangerous ſituation, Mrs. Benton 
thought it moſt prudent to go farther on: Brother Tho- 
mas, myſelf, and a neighbour, then went to the top of the 
Lickey, from whence we could plainly ſee a large houſe in 
flames towards Birmingham; this proved but a poor conſo- 
lation, and we returned home with heavy hearts. At fix 
o'clock on Sunday morning we diſpatched two meſſengers, 
one to Bromſgrove, the other to Birmingham: The latter 
returned about eleven o'clock with an account that a large 
party of the rioters were gone to burn Kingſwood Meeting, 
and from thence they would proceed to the Woodrow. 
My brother alſo returned from Bromſgrove with ſimilar 
information. I immediately took our moſt valuable papers 
and writings, and buried them in a neighbour's garden. It 
was alſo thought moſt prudent to remove part of our furni- 
ture ; but where to take them was the queſtion, as our 
neighbours, though many of them were willing, durſt not 
take them in, for fear of bringing a mob after them, and 
thereby endangering their property. After a ſhort conſul- 
tation it was thought moſt adviſable to ſend it to Kidder- 
minſter. We immediately packed up our plate, linen, beds, 
books, &c. &. and ſent off three waggon loads (including 
a quantity of waol) in the afternoon. At the ſame time 
my mother, ſiſter, and youngeſt nephew, went to Boar- 
cote, where they found an aſylum at the houſe of Mr. Cox, 
who treated them with the utmoſt kindneſs. We fat up 
all night, (indeed we had never a bed left in the houſe, had 
any of us been diſpofed for one) and kept a ſtrong guard 
both in and around the houſe. 
were diſperſed in parties around the country, committing 
O various 
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various depredations; and that the ſoldiers were too few ir 
number to leave Birmingham in purſuit of them. 

Parties of people from Bromigrove and its vicinity went 
to join the rioters; and about one or two o'clock a number 
of people from this neighbourhood collected together upon 
Round Hill, half a mile from the Woodrow, to be ready 
in all appearance to join the rioters when they came In 
this party were ſeveral who had been heard to threaten 
brother John in the moſt violent manner. Things wearing 
ſuch a ſerious aſpect at this time, we thought proper to re- 
move the remainder of our houſehold effects, which we 
conveyed into the fields, and hid among the eorn, or buried | 
in the earth. Brother Thomas and myſelf alſo removed 
our wheat and flour from the mill. A very violent ſhower 
happily diſperſed the people on Round Hill, and alfo pre- 
vented the Birmingham rioters from coming forwards. 
About nine o'clock in the evening a gentleman rode to 
the Woodrow, and ſaid he had left a body of the rioters on 
the top of the Lickey marching towards the Woodrow, 
their number uncertain. Brother John then determined 
to defend his houſe, and: deſired his men to prepare for ac- - 
tion; but at length, from the exceſſive importunity of thoſe 
about him, he gave it up, and left his houſe for the firſt 
time, with the melancholy proſpect of never ſeeing it 

again, He had not rode more than a mile before he fell 
in with fifteen or ſixteen. rioters with blue cockades in 
their hats, and armed with bludgeons. On my brother's 
inquiring where they were going, ſeveral of them anſwer- 
ed, to burn Mr. Carpenter's huuſe, according to orders from 
Juſtice Carles. My brother perceiving they did not know | 
him, ſaid, Why, I thought Mr. Carpenter was a good ſort 
of a man, why ſhould you wiſh to burn his houſe? The 
anſwer was, he may be a very good ſort of a man for all we 

| | eit hor 4 750 know, 
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know, but we have juſtice Carles's orders, and down it ſhall 


come. On being aſked for what reaſon, they faid, for. 


being at the hotel. My brother then told them they had 
better go to Bromſgrove, and get ſomething to drink, and 


ſome more gentlemen coming up, and giving the ſame ad- 


vice, they thought beſt to follow it. 


The next morning (Tueſday), on their return from 


Bromſgrove, they called at the Woodrow to beg ſomething 


to drink; and, while brother Thomas went to draw ſome 
beer, they attempted to go into the houſe, but our men pre- 


vented them, After pillaging ſeveral of the poor people's 
houſes as they went along, they ſtopped at a public houſe 
about two miles from the Woodrow. Brother John re- 
turned homie about half an hour after the rioters went 


away; and, as ſoon as he heard where they were, ſet off to 


Birmingham to procure ſome ſoldiers, and take them pri- 


ſoners. In the mean time a Mr. Lane, who ſaid he was a 


conſtable from Birmingham (and who, as I am ſince in- 


formed, died through exceflive fatigue in the zealous per- 
formance of his duty), called at the Woodrow, and, on 


my informing him where the rioters were, ſaid he would 


go and take them if I could get ſome reſolute people we 


could depend upon to go with us. I immediately rode to 
Bromſgrove, and called ſeveral of my friends together, 


whom I found willing to join us; but as no member of the 
eſtabliſhed church would go with us, it was given up for fear 


of giving offence. My brother. returned from Birmingham 
in the evening, and gave the following account of his in- 
terview with the juſtices. On his introduction he in- 
formed them that a party of the rioters had been at his 
houſe that morning, and came, as they informed him, the 
preceding evening, by the order of juſtice Carles, to burn 


his houſe down; and, as he knew where they were, begged ' 
light horſe to ſecure them: but 


the favour of half a dozen 
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this requeſt not being granted, my brother offered to take 
them without the aſſiſtance of the military, if it met with 
their approbation : but their approbation was not given. 
Mr. Carles aſked my brother if he knew ever an honeſt 
' Preſbyterian about the Lickey? My brother faid he did not 
come there to talk about religion, he wiſhed to prove him- 
ſelf a good citizen, and thought he was doing his duty by 
endeavouring to ſecue a ſet of lawleſs villains who were 
plundering the innocent inhabitants of the country, My 
brother was aſked if he was at the hotel on the 14th of 
July? — Ves. What toaſts did you drink ?—Several; the 
king, for one. We don't believe it.—It is true. Will you 
ſwear it?—Yes. Dr. Spencer. then offered him a bible for 
that purpoſe: my brother was going to take it, when the 
Doctor changed his mind, and put the book down. | 
It is inconceivable the fatigue we underwent, and the 

anxiety we felt during the riots. On the Monday I was 
on horſeback; reconnoitring, &c. near fifteen hours, and 
wet to the ſkin through two great coats, and was at laſt ſo 
overeorhie with fatigue that I could ſcarcely fit on my 
- horſe, - Brother Thomas put on his boots on Sunday morn- 
ing, and did not pull them off till Wedneſday night. My 
mother and ſiſter were in continual fear leſt brother John 
' ſhould loſe his life, as it was ſo repeatedly threatened, We 
eſtimate our loſs in damage, lols of poperty, expences, &c, 
at near bol. | 


| I am, (ar, 
/ | "On moſt obedient Rl 
| Wr. CARPENTER; 


P. S. A man whom we ſent to gain intelligence on the 
Sunday, fell in with the rioters at Mr. Wakeman's houſe 
. near Kingſwood: he faw the general, as he was iy led, 
| puB 
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pull a paper out of his pocket, which ſeemed to be a liſt of 
houſes, and, on looking over it, ſaid, © that houſe was to 
come down; but, as Mr. Wakeman had behaved ſo 
well, it ſhould ſtop a little longer, but that they would 
come back, and pull it down before the next morning.” 


No. XIX. 
An Account of the High Church Spirit which has long 
| FE at .. 


AS the violent High Church ſpirit which produced 
the riot at Birmingham has been generally aſcribed to me, I 
have taken fome pains to inquire into the ſtate of ſome of 
the neighbouring places in that reſpect; and thinking that 
from Stourbridge (which it is ſomething remarkable I neyer 
was at except in once riding through it) to be as much to 
my purpoſe as any, I ſhall give it, as collected from dif- 
ont puns, eee 
depended upon. 

The Preſbyeerjan church at Stourbridge was founded 
by Mr. Foley, an anceſtor of the preſent Lord Foley, 
the members of which church firſt aſſembled in his houſe 
for public worſhip, This houſe has ſince been con- 
yerted to an inn, and the room now called the Old Aſſem· 
bly Room was the room uſed for that purpoſe. Mr. Fo- 
ley's domeſtic chaplain (a Mr. Flower) way W 
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for many years. About this time the ſaid Mr. Foley 
erected a large building for the reception of ſixty poor boys, 
whom he directed ſhould be clothed in a blue uniform, 
| lodged and boarded in the houſe, and taught reading, writ- 
ing, and merchants' accounts; and that' afterwards they 
ſhould be placed out with a ſmall premium to ſuch trades, 
and to ſuch maſters, as the boys and their parents ſhould ap- 
prove of. This good man lived to ſee his benevolent defign 
carried into execution; and, having amply endowed the 
charity with conſiderable eſtates, it has continued to this 
day to anſwer the ends for which it was intended, as many 
opulent tradeſmen now living, who were educated there, 
can with gratitude teſtify. For ſeveral years laſt paſt the 
feoffees of this inſtitution have not permitted any Diſſenter 
to take a boy from the ſchool as an apprentice. 

A Diſſenting tradeſman now living, who had an ap- 
prentice ſrom thence about thirty years ſince, applied for 
one ſome years afterwards, and was told by the feoffees, 
that his requeſt could not be complied with, as it was their 
determination that no Diſſenter ſhould have a 7 from 

that ſchool. 
| Ml gentleman of Bewdley, now living, applied tive ten 
years ſince for an apprentice : the firſt queſtion the feoffees 
aſked him was, whether he was a Diſſenter, and, upon re- 
plying in the affirmative, he received the fame anſwer “. 
Knowing that the founder of the iriftitution was a Diſſent- 
er, one would have thought that the principles of common 
integrity would have prevented them from ſuch a ſhame- 
ful perverſion of the intention of the donor: but, where bi- 
gotry * the place of charity and candour, ſhame is 


* I have frequently heard that the feoffees are equally careful in preventing 
es as ak ene eee 


generally 
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generally diſcarded, and every * of virtue is little 


more than a tinkling cymbal. 

Owing to the miſmanagement of a former ſteward, the 
feofees were ſome years back much involved in debt, and 
were obliged to take long credit with goods bought for the 
uſe of the houſe, ſo that nothing induced many tradeſmen 
to continue to ſupply them but the expectation of their 


being better cuſtomers in future, which the ſtewards «I» ' 


ways aſſured them would be the caſe in a few years. A 


Diſſenting tradeſman of Stourbridge, who had ſupplied 


them for many years, and with whom they uſually took a 
credit of two or three years, was informed about eight 


or ten years ſince by the then ſteward, who called to diſ- 
charge the account with the ſaid tradeſman, that he had 


orders from the feoffees to go elſewhere for the goods in 
future. The tradeſman being naturally deſirous of know- 
ing the reaſon of their leaving him, after having done buſi- 
neſs with him for ſo many years, was importunate with 


the ſteward to be ſatisfied on that head, to which (after 


much heſitation) he replied, that they did not wiſh to do 
buſineſs with Difſenters. Upon this the tradeſman deſired 
to know how this objection never occurred to them before, 
which was fully explained by the ſteward, who ſaid, that 


formerly they were obliged to get goods where they could, 
but that now, as ſeveral leaſes of eſtates had dropped, their 


finances were in ſuch a ſtate that the feoffees were enabled 
to pay ready money for all the goods they bought, and, 


therefore, were determined now to buy of no Diſſenter. 

It is worthy of remark that one of the preſent feoffees 
has, or formerly had, in his poſſeſſion a buſt of the late 
pretender ; and that his father was one of a party, whoſe 
uſual practice it was at their convivial meetings to fall up- 
on their knees before the ſaid buſt, and drink each af them 

94 their 
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their firſt glaſs to the reſtoration of the Stuart family to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms, Theſe are the men who, 
with matchleſs effrantery, would now perſuade the nation 
that they are the only true friends of the conſtitution. 
After the death of Mr. Foley, the congregation of Diſ- 
ſenters met for public worſhip in a meeting houfe in the 
Coventry ſtreet; and about the year „the High 
Church party aſſembled, and by violence tore up the pews 
and pulpit, which they burnt with the miniſter's bible, in 
the midſt of the market. This atrocity the court very pro- 
perly noticed, brought the perpetrators thereof to puniſh- 
ment, and ordered the place to be new pewed, the expence 
.of which was paid out of the treaſury. I have heard of na 
abſolute violence exereiſed againſt the Diſſenters of that 
town ſince that period; but, until the preſent rector of the 
pariſh, of which Stourbridge is a part, came to teſide there, a 
ſtiffneſs and unkindneſs on the part of the Epiſcopalians 
was obſervable towards them. Two circumſtances which 
happened in one fatnily will tend to W 
truth of this remark. 

A clergyman of the pariſh having 1 invited to the 
funeral of a Diſſenter, and obſerving, upon his being in- 
troduced into the room where the bearers were aſſembled, 
that Mr. Edge, the Diſſenting miniſter, was one of the 
party; left the houſe in anger, and fent his clerk to apolo- 
gize for his conduct by ſaying that, as he could not ride 
«« with Mr, Edge, if they would ſend his hathand and 


* The enmity of this gentleman to the Difſenters may in ſome meaſure be 
accounted for, An anceſtor of his having by will left a large ſum of money 
to the father of the ſaid gentleman, 19 TRUST, to be divided among the mk 
Diſſenting miniſters of the midland counties; and he having thought fit to ap 
the ſame to his own uſe, the affociated body of miniſters in Londen ande 
the cauſe, which was at length brought before the Lord Chancellor King, who 
awarded the money to be applied as the 11 * and the 1 of the 

0 were confudrable) to he paid by the 


bert, 
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4 ſcarf, he would meet the corpſe at the church.“ The 
hatband and ſcarf were very properly refuſed, and he was 
obliged to bury the corpſe without them. 

Another clergyman of the pariſh being invited to a Fane 
ral in the ſame. family, and having an equal diſlike to ride 
with the Diſſenting miniſter, had the art to diſguiſe, that 
diſlike until he had procured his hatband and ſcarf, and till 
the proceſhon was ready to move, when he galloped 
through the town before the hearſe to the aſtoniſhment of 
the ſpectators, The names of theſe clergymen were 
Brown and Male, and the facts are perfectly in the re- 
membrance of many perſons now living: but it is juſtice 
due to Mr. Male to fay that he lived to ſee the folly of his 
conduct, and afterwards became a very liberal man. 

As was hinted before, the intercourſe between the people 
of the Eftabliſhment and the Diſſenters of Stourbridge was 
much increaſed by the preſent rector ſettling among 
them. Soon after he came he requeſted to be admitted a 
member of a reading ſociety belonging to the Diſſenters, 
which had been eſtabliſhed near forty years, and of 
which the Diſſenting miniſter was the preſident; his ad- 
miſſion was followed by that of many gentlemen. of the 
church, and the frequent meetings to tranſact the buſineſt 
of the ſociety tended very much to rub off that ſtifineſs 
which had before been obſervable in their conduct towards 
each other. Upon the reſignation of the Diſſenting mi- 
niſter another Diſſenter was choſen preſident; and the 
ſame unanimity continued to prevail until the ſociety was 
diſſolved for the purpoſe of forming a different inſtitution. 

The Diſſenters were thus led to ſuppoſe that the former 
hatred of them by the Church was done away, and they 
were pleaſing themſelves with the perſuaſion, until the 


breaking out of the riots at Birmingham completely con- 
vince 
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vince them of their miſtake. For no ſooner did the news 
reach Stourbridge, but the moſt violent invectives were 
poured forth againſt the Diſſenters by the ſame perſons who 
had before profeſſed fo much liberality and kindneſs to- 
wards them. Every thing was faid which could tend to 
ſtir up the minds of the people; the circulation of the 
handbill was charged upon a Diſſenter, the report was 
propagated with great induſtry, and they heard from all 
quarters that their meeting houſe, and the houſes of the 
Diſſenters, would be levelled with the ground. The public 
houfes were ſeveral of them filled with men who were 
ready to embark in the diabolical buſineſs; and, had it not 
been for the vigilance of an active magiftrate, God only 
knows what would have been the conſequence. 
Thus diſappointed, they evinced their determination to 
injure their Diſſenting brethren, by withdrawing their cuſ- 
tom from the ſhops of Diſſenters, ſome of whom find their 
buſineſs much decreafed. One tradeſman, who had been in 
the habit of ſupplying many of the firſt families in the 
neighbourhood with goods, loſt, immediately after the 
Tiots, thirty families who had for years had ledger accounts 
with him, beſides many other ready money cuſtomers, and 
yet could never hear of the leaſt charge which they had 
againkt him, except that of his being a Difſenter. | 
Some time before the Birmingham riots, the miniſter of 
a congregation of Diſſenters at Cradley, near Stourbridge, 
intereſted himſelf in procuring a ſubſcription for building a 
meeting houſe at a place called the Lye-waſte, about a 
mile and a half from Stourbridge, a very populous neigh- 
bourhood, where the people are extremely ignorant, and 
where there is no place of worſhip of any denomination. 
The ſaid miniſter, bene the miniſter of the congregation at 
* Stowbridge, 
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Stourbridge, had engaged to preach alternately when the 
place ſhould be erected, without any falary, actuated by no 
ether motive than the defire of doing good. Having pro- 
cured a ſufficient ſubſcription for the purpoſe, they applied 
to a gentleman of Stourbridge for land to erect the build- 
ing upon, who peadily told them they might have which 
ever part of his eſtate they choſe ; in conſequence of which 
the land was meaſured out, and a price was fixed on it 
dy an appraiſer, which price was agreed to by both parties; 
an attorney was ſent for, who received inſtructions in the 
preſence of both to prepare articles of conveyance; and 
bricks were drawn upon the ſpot for the building: yet, 
notwithſtanding all this, he afterwards refuſed to let them 
Have any part of it. After the Birmingham riots, other 
gentlemen who had land at the Lye-waſte were applied to, 
but they all refuſed to ſell their land for ſuch a purpoſe. 
Alter this the miniſter of Cradley waited upon the rector 
of the pariſh, and affured him that he had no intention of 
diſſeminating any peculiar doctrines, that his only motive 
was to ſerve the beſt intereſts of his neighbours, and that, if 
the people of the eſtabliſhment would ſubſcribe towards 
building a church, he would abandon his deſign, and aſſiſt 
them in theirs: but this good young man has been unable 
to accompliſh either; and the money now lies unemployed, 
and the poor of that diſtrit uninſtructed. 

Some months previous to the Birmingham riots, the 
Stourbridge Diſſenters had engaged a London miniſter to 
preach a charity ſermon at their meeting houſe, on the 
ſecond Sunday in Auguſt (which was ſoon after the 
riots happened); and it is a little remarkable that the 
rectot of the pariſh advertiſed a charity ſermon to be 
preached by himſelf in his own church, an the ſame day, 


ee no" Glacity eee had "been. eee fn” "that 
chu 
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church for ſome years before. As the noſes whe ſhort, 
the ſermon was advertiſed by handbills diſtributed through 


the pariſh, in. conſequence of which the church was ex- 
tremely crowded; and, though it was prafeſſedly a tharity 
ſermon, the greateſt part thereof conſiſted of inveRives 
againſt the Diſſenters of Stourbridge and Cradley, and of 
charges againſt the managers of their Sunday Schools 
which had no foundation in fact. The Diſſenters not be- 
ing preſent, could only hear this accoumt from thoſe liberal 
churchmen who heard the ſermon, and who were much 
diſguſted with the virulence of the preacher. Some Dif- 
ſenters of both congregations waited upon the rector to 
deny the charges, and to fatisfy him of their untruth— 
this they were enabled to do; upon which he acknow- 
ledged that he bad made them upon the teſtimony of a 
woman of diſſipated character. However he promiſed to 
contradict what he found he had afferted without good 
ſoundation, and to do it in every company where he had 
an opportunity; but whether he has performed his pro- 
miſe or not, has not yet come to the knowledge of the 
Diſſenters. However the Diſſenters have it now in their 
power to bring ſerious charges, and to eſtabliſh them as 
facts, againſt the managers of the Church Schools. They 
can prove that a miniſter reſiding in the pariſh threatened 
a poor waſherwoman with the loſs of her employment in 
his family, if ſhe did not take her child from the Preſby- 
terian School, And yet it is well known in the pariſh 
that the Diſſenters inſtruct the children of their ſchools 
in no other than the common doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
in which all Chriſtians agree. Theſe are ſome of the 
ſcandalous proceedings of thoſe who call themſelyes tho 
diſciples of him who went about doing goed. 
The imereſt of ſeveral ſums of monoy is annually dc 
tributed 
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tributed to the poor of the pariſh in bread and cloathing, 
and lately the rector of the pariſh, and the miniſter of the 
chapel, have been accuſtomed to interrogate the paupers 
who apply for the ſaid donations, reſpecting the church to 
which they belong; and thoſe who are found to attend the 
Preſbyterian meeting-houſe loſe the benefit of the faid 


charities. | 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Aſter p. 52, add—The behaviour of one of my 
maid ſervants affords a pretty ſtwong preſumption that fome 
miſchief was deſigned me on the fourteenth of July, and 


that ſhe was apprized of it. She »ſked leave to go and ſee her 


friends ſome days before, and deſired to ſtay a few days after 
that time. When the went, ſhe deſired the ſervant boy to 
write to her © if any thing happened.” She not only 
was not ſolicitous about the clothes ſhe loſt, but evidently 
dreaded being obliged to attend the affizes. When ſhe was 
fubpcenaed, though on the part of our opponents, ſhe endea- 


- voured to evade it, by denying her name ; and ſhe either 


actually went to Ireland, or her friends pretended that ſhe 
did, ſo that ſhe could not be found at the time. Some of 
ber connections were with the High Church party, and 
from ſome of them it is not improbable ſhe feceived a hint 
that it would be better for her to be out of the way. Many 
other perſons in the lower claſſes appcar now to have had 
the fame apprehenſions of a riot. Nothing of this, how- 
ever, came to my knowledge, and I had no more apprehen- 
fion of any fuch thing, than I had at any other time in 
P. 52.1. 16. Read—awith reſpe# to which it does not ap- 
pear that he had any proper authority. 
| { - 
P. 55-1. 2. Read—thou wilt make a a ore. 


F. 59. 1. 16. Read=on Sunday the other magiſtrate. 
P. 92. 
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P. 52. 1. 2. from the bottom. He has alſo been made 
ſteward of the manor, 


P. 82. I. 7, (b.] Whatever elſe may be objekte tc to 
my conduct, it cannot be ſaid that, after the exam- 
ple of my adverſaries, I ever ſhrunk from an inveſti- 
- gation into the part I had ated. The day that I arrived 
in London I deſired Mr. Ruſſell, who had to wait on the 
King's miniſters, to inform them that I was in town, and 
ready to anſwer any queſtions they might chooſe to put to 
me relating to the riot; and when the inquiry into the 
cauſe of it was propoſed in the Houſe of Commons, my 
friends were authorized by me to ſay, that I wiſhed to be 
examined on the ſubject at the bar of the Houſe. But in 
neither of the caſes were my wiſhes gratified. 


P. 83. I. 6. (b.) Beſides, this was not the only fact of 


which he was convicted. He was ſeen knocking out the 
window frames, and beating things to pieces, and he made 
a fire of the boards he had pulled up. See the Trial, 
p. 146, &c. | ; 


P. 92. 1. 6. (b.) This, however, was only with reſpe& 
to that part of his loſs which Mr. Ruſſell claimed in court. 
In reality he was probably a loſer to a greater amount. 


P. 100. At the cloſe of the ſecond paragraph add 
This Mr. Allen was the clergyman who fought a duel 
with a Mr. Delaney, and killed him. He may perhaps 


ſend me a challenge; but 2 miniſters do not | 


fight 2 
P. 121. To the note add Will he do us the favour to 


ſay what ſum was ſubſcribed by this moſt reſpectable meet- 


8 ing 
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ing to pay for the preſents they ſo generouſly voted, and 
will he have the goodneſs to tell us how ſoon afterwards a 
ſufficient addition was made to it to defray. the coſt of them, 
and when the plate was preſented to theſe worthy ma- 
giſtrates? 


P. 127.1. 4. (b.) dele, and that of all who were preſent at 
the time he refers to. 


P. 132. I. 5. (b.) dele, and I believe even afierwards fol- 
lowed by ſome of the mob. 


P. 142. Note, read, when the brothels, and Mr. Brooks's 
houſe, were in danger in May laſt. 


P. 143. I. 7. Read-—which, notwithſanding the party 
ſpirit which has fo long governed ſome bigots among us. 


Till the whole of this part of my Appeal was printed off; 
I never read the Letter addreſſed to me on my Addreſs to 
the ſubſcribers to the Birmingham library, No. III. of this 
Appendix, by Sou BODY M. S. printed in 1787, and ge- 
nerally aſcribed to Mr. Clutton, a clergyman in Birming- 
ham, whoſe ſermon on the ſubject of the Teſt Laws Mr. 
Madan laments was not publiſhed. Having had a copy 
of this Letter ſent me, I have had the curioſity to read 
it through, and have been not a little amuſed with the 
ſcurrility with which it abounds ; and for the amuſement 
of my readers, as well as to give them a ſpecimen of the 


| ſpirit which actuated the Birmingham clergy, and to en- 


able them to judge of the tendency of their writing, and 
no doubt of their preaching and daily converſation, to 
inflame the minds of the common people againſt me, I 
ſhall quote ſome paſſages from it, But I wiſh that my 
„ readers 
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readers would firſt peruſe the Addreſs which occaſioned this 
extraordinary Letter, and alſo my Appeal to the Profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, to which it alludes. 


According to this Mr. Clutton, I am, p. 25, © a de- 
* luded viſionary; © a proud and haughty ſcorner,” p. 4; 
and a ſecret aſſaſſin, p. 19. He accuſes me both of 
„ daring oppoſition, and ſubtle ſtratagem,” p. 213 of 
covered artifices to deceive the unwaty,” p. 1; and like- 
wiſe of outrageous bellowing,” p. 25. 


My Appeal to the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, he calls 
*« poiſon, and an engine of ſedition, p. 5; conſiſting 
of ©* plauſible, but treacherous reaſoning, ſubtle ſophiſtry, 
nay, * a murderous pamphlet,” p. 19. , | 


With reſpect to my general character, I am * a pub- 
* lic nuiſance,” p. 38. and muſt not expect to go un- 
„% horſewhipped.” I have . forfeited all indulgence, and 
« muſt expect every ſpecies of deſerved retaliation, that 
« thoſe who have been injured by me, their friends, and 
« allies, can inflict,” p. 44- 


My “ attachment to Chriſtianity,” he ſays, p. 13, is 
* jdeal;” for I am . ſunk into the gulph of deiſm,” p. 36. 
He adviſes me to go to a free country,” (meaning, I ſup- 
poſe, either France or America) © which has no laws, no 
* rulers, no religion. There,” ſays he, p. 40, you 
may give the reins to your reaſon, gratify your appetites, 
and let looſe all your luſts.” But whether I go to this 
country or not, a hideous gulph, (by which he evi- 
dently means hell) “ is gaping for me, and my fol- 
= lowers,” p. 39. 

P | Beſides 
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Beſides more ſuch language as this, which. as coming 
58 a clergyman, muſt not be termed a⁴ie, he. introduces 


a long epitaph for me, p. 13, of which the following is 
an extract. 


The aſfumed meekneſs and ſimplicity of the dove, 
hiding the guile and-ſubtlety of the ſerpent, ſmoothed his 
«wrinkled front. The honey dew of rhetoric flowed from 
his tongue, and became the unſuſpected vehicle of the 
* poifon of aſps. Reaſon, he ſaid, would teach us how to 
« weaken the authority and force of ſcripture, &c. He 
* heſeeched us, for the credit of the human race, for the 
& ſake of truth, of conſtience, and our immortal fouls, to 
% pay divine * to His An vo &. &c.” 8 


. 
1 is ſome conſolation to think, that whether T be able to 


find a grave or not, my enemies have already taken care to 
provide me with a ſufficient number of epitaphs. 


'* 


